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BERTRAM  W.  CARTWRIGHT  (1890-1967) 

by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon 


B.  W.  Cartwright,  Chief  Naturalist 
for  Ducks  Unlimited  from  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1937  until  his  retirement  in 
1960,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  B.C.  on  June  16,  1967. 

Born  in  Malvern,  England  in  1890, 
he  became  interested  in  birds  at  an 
early  age,  finding  the  nest  of  the  rare 
Ring  Ouzel  when  he  was  only  12.  He 
was  a  junior  member  of  the  Bolton 
Field  Naturalists’  Club  until  his  fam¬ 
ily  emigrated  to  Winnipeg  in  1911. 
There  with  A.  G.  Lawrence  and  H.  M. 
Speechly  he  helped  form  the  Manitoba 
Natural  History  Society  in  1921.  He 
worked  for  the  CNR,  Eaton’s  and  a 
stationery  firm  until  1937  when  Ducks 
Unlimited  (Canada)  was  formed  and 
he  was  asked  to  join  their  full-time 
staff  as  chief  naturalist. 

During  his  frequent  trips  across  the 
prairies  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  prairie  birdwatchers  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  interested  farmers  and 
sportsmen  who  served  without  pay 
as  D.U.  “Kee-men.”  He  organized  ex¬ 
tensive  waterfowl  banding  activities 
and  this  led  to  the  publication  of 
“Waterfowl  Banding  1939  -  1950”  in 
1952  and  a  revised  “Waterfowl  Band¬ 
ing  1939-  1954”  in  1956.  The  cover 
photograph  of  the  first  edition  showed 
Mrs.  Isabel  M.  Priestly  releasing  a 
banded  Mallard. 

Most  of  his  scientific  papers  natur¬ 
ally  dealt  with  waterfowl  on  the  prai¬ 
ries,  though  he  co-authored  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  Baird’s  Sparrow  and  edited 

C.  G.  Harrold’s  important  notes  on 
the  Birds  of  Lake  Johnston  (Old 
Wives  Lake)  after  Harrold’s  death. 
One  thoughtful  paper,  contrary  to  the 

D. U.  predator  campaigns,  speculated 
on  the  possible  benefits  of  crow  preda¬ 
tion.  on  upland  game :  a  s  taggered 
nesting  season,  caused  by  renesting 
after  initial  predation,  would  allow 
some  of  the  young  grouse  to  avoid 
dangerous  cold  wet  periods.  He  was 
co-author  of  the  beautiful  volume  of 
waterfowl  paintings  by  Angus  H. 


Shortt  published  in  1948  and  entitled* 
“Know  Your  Ducks  and  Geese.”  Ini 
1928  he  originated  “Wild  Wings”,  a 
weekly  nature  column  in  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune,  which  he  wrote  for  17! 
years. 


Photo  by  Ducks  Unlimited  (Canada 
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FOOD  OR  FAMINE  FOR  THE  FIFTH  BILLION 

INTERNATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  PROGRAMME 

by  Dr.  T.  W.  M.  Cameron,  McGill  University,  Montreal 


EDITORS  NOTE:  Dr.  Cameron,  Emeritus 
Professor  in  the  department  of  microbiology 
and  immunology  in  McGill  University,  is 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  committee  on  the 
International  Biological  Programme.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paper  on  this  very  important  topic  was 
given  in  Regina  as  the  University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan’s  sixth  Basterfield  lecture  on  Octobet 
5,  1967.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  it 
in  its  entirety  with  Blue  Jay  readers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  establishment  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  as  a  doctrine,  was  the  acceptance 
of  man  as  a  member  of  the  animal 
kingdom  —  a  rather  recent  and  some¬ 
what  primitive  mammal  both  physio¬ 
logically  and  physically  with,  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  development  of 
its  brain.  This  gave  man  a  mental 
advantage  because  of  the  extent  of 
his  intelligence  and  his  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  his  fellows.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  has  remained  biological  rather 
than  logical  in  his  actions  and  he  is 
guided  much  more  by  instinct  than  by 
reason. .  Thinking  to  most  men  is  at 
best  an  intermittent  process  and  is 
employed  only  under  stress.  He  is 
much  less  rational  than  he  believes 
himself  to  be,  and  the  two  ruling 
motives  in  his  behaviour  are  pain  and 
pleasure.  To  the  great  majority  of 
mankind,  material  and  non-intellectual 
pursuits  have  always  predominated 
and  probably  always  will. 

In  his  origins,  man  was  an  unsocial 
creature  who  lived  in  small  family 
groups  until  the  need  for  assistance 
in  hunting  and  in  protection  against 
his  innate  helplessness,  forced  him  to 
form  larger  units.  He  is  still  not 
really  a  social  animal  and  he  is  still 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  effects  of  instinct  and  of 
reason  —  and  instinct  almost  always 
predominates. 

The  tribal  units  have  enlarged  and 
the  populations  they  constitute  can  be 
studied  in  the  same  way  as  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  other  animals.  All,  whether 
man  or  beast  or  bird,  follow  an  almost 
identical  pattern. 

In  any  given  environment  in  which 


suitable  foodstuffs  exist,  the  popula¬ 
tion  increases  in  numbers.  The  rise  is 
slow  at  first  but  it  becomes  faster  and 
faster  until,  as  the  result  of  a  variety 
of  causes  —  predators,  disease,  food 
shortage  —  it  gradually  levels  off  at 
a  density  which  represents  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  This  development  plotted 
as  a  graph  against  time,  shows  an 
S-shaped  curve  in  which  there  are  of 
course,  numerous  small  irregularities. 
The  upper  arm  of  the  S  tends  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  long  periods  at  the  same 
general  level,  unless  some  catastro¬ 
phic  event  disturbs  it.  In  this  case,  if 
the  population  has  not  been  extermin¬ 
ated,  the  sigmoid  curve  starts  again, 
quite  often  with  the  population  some¬ 
what  changed  in  character. 

This  kind  of  expansion  was  at  the 
base  of  thought  expressed  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  Bruckner  and 
Malthus;  they  were  considering  the 
same  problem  —  although  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  —  as  the  one  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  today.  1500  years  ago  the 
human  population  of  the  world  was 
increasing’  at  the  rate  of  2%  each 
century.  A  few  years  ago  it  had  in¬ 
creased  at  the  rate  of  2%  a  year  and 
now  it  is  3%  yearly. 

Man  began  his  evolution  as  a  nomad 
hunter  and  a  collector  of  wild  grasses. 
When  he  found  how  to  tame  some 
animals  and  grow  some  grasses,  he 
became  an  agriculturist.  The  first 
settlements  and  the  first  tribes  were 
thus  created;  numbers  began  to  in¬ 
crease  and  the  curve  of  human  popu¬ 
lations  began  to  move  upwards.  As 
man’s  efforts  at  animal  husbandry 
and  agriculture  improved,  some  indi¬ 
viduals  were  released  from  the  soil 
and  became  urbanised.  These  still  had 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  of  course,  and 
as  numbers  of  the  non-agriculturists 
increased,  demands  on  the  soil  corre¬ 
spondingly  increased,  so  that  as  a 
result,  it  gradually  lost  its  original 
fertility. 
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The  settlements  had  to  put  part  of 
their  wealth  back  into  the  soil  to 
restore  and  increase  its  production. 
The  population  curve  continued  to 
soar  geometrically  and  Man  had  com¬ 
menced  his  interference  with  Natural 
Selection.  Science  came  to  the  aid  of 
his  earlier  efforts  and  showed  him 
how  to  increase  food  production  to  an 
abnormal  extent.  This  enabled  more 
and  more  people  to  live  on  the  fruits 
of  fewer  and  fewer,  and  urbanisation 
increased.  The  town  worker  became 
industrialized  and  produced  material 
goods  which  increased  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  population,  and 
later- — often  after  catastrophic  epi¬ 
demics  of  disease  —  he  was  able  to 
devote  some  of  this  wealth  to  the 
prosecution  of  health.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  usable 
wealth  which  can  be  created;  produc¬ 
tion  becomes  restricted  and  fails  to 
support  the  increasing  expense  of 
fertilizing  the  land  which  again  loses 
its  fertility.  Numbers  are  approaching 
the  point  where  the  curve  starts  to 
flatten  out. 

The  world  still  consists  of  many 
individual  populations,  all  of  them  at 
different  levels  of  development.  The 
primitive  lands  of  Africa  with  their 
poor  soils  and  increasing  peoples  are 
still  in  the  first  stage.  Those  of  the 
temperate  world  are  on  the  upward 
slope  of  the  curve;  western  Europe  is 
probably  highest,  with  North  America 
not  far  behind  and  quite  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  The  old  civili¬ 
zations  of  the  subtropical  belt — south 
Europe,  north  Africa,  and  southeast 
Asia  —  are  approaching  the  phase 
when  the  land  is  again  losing  its  fer¬ 
tility  and  the  curve  is  beginning  to 
flatten  out.  The  hungry  states  are 
those  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
sigmoid  curve. 

Everywhere  in  the  world,  however, 
people  are  still  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  this  again,  is  due  to  man’s  attempt¬ 
ed  revokement  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
which  requires  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest.  This  law  operates  through 
disease  and  parasites,  through  hun¬ 
ger,  through  selective  breeding,  and 
keeps  the  population  at  the  level  con¬ 


sistent  with  normal  health  and  well 
being.  Man  has  affected  and  is  still 
altering  this  with  his  domestic  plants, 
with  his  domestic  animals  and  above 
all,  with  himself  —  mostly  himself. 
The  consequence  of  breaking  this  law 
has  always  been  the  extinction  of  the 
species.  Only  man  has  dared  to  defy  it 
but  not  even  man  has  been  able  to 
repeal  it. 

Nature  deals  with  the  species  and  is 
careless  of  the  individual;  man,  who 
is  less  wise  than  the  Nature  he  has 
partially  supplanted,  deals  with  the 
individual  and  is  careless  of  the 
species. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  enormous 
revolution  in  public  health  which  took 
place  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  Although  no  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  has  as  yet  been  eradicated,  many 
have  become  exceedingly  rare  and 
most  others  are  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
trol.  In  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  diptheria,  typhoid,  louse- 
carried  typhus  and  relapsing  fever 
are  almost  unknown.  Yet  during  the 
first  World  War,  the  louse-carried 
diseases  alone  killed  several  million 
people. 

Smallpox  also  has  almost  gone  and 
so  has  plague,  while  tuberculosis  has 
been  steadily  declining  and  but  for 
wars,  would  probably  be  as  rare  as 
the  others. 

The  greatest  advances,  however, 
were  in  the  tropical  lands.  Malaria; 
sleeping  sickness,  yellow  fever, 
cholera,  schistosomiasis  and  hook¬ 
worm  disease  began  to  be  subject  to 
control.  Many  of  these  are  epidemic 
killing  diseases  but  many  also  are 
endemic  debilitating  diseases  which 
lower  life  expectancy,  enfeeble  the 
patient,  reduce  his  working  potential 
and  render  him  subject  to  numerous 
non-specific  conditions.  The  effects  on 
infant  mortality  have  been  striking, 
although  faulty  feeding  still  takes  its 
very  considerable  toll. 

It  is  perhaps  important  to  note  that 
the  improvement  of  life  expectancy 
in  the  tropics  was  mainly  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  due  to  colonial  administration 
which  not  only  prevented  tribal  war¬ 
fare  but  undertook  the  control  and 
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prevention  of  both  the  debilitating 
and  killing  diseases.  Colonialism  more 
than  all  other  factors,  is  responsible 
for  the  population  pressures  in  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  lands. 

Although  in  the  more  advanced 
communities  with  their  higher  stan¬ 
dard  of  living,  social  responsibility  and 
family  planning,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  limit  the  birthrate,  in  reasonably 
unsophisticated  primitive  communi¬ 
ties,  the  crude  birthrate  is  about  fifty 
per  thousand.  Because  of  the  relative 
absence  of  serious  disease  and  the 
continual  excess  of  children  who  sur¬ 
vive,  the  crude  death  rate  is  about 
eight  to  ten  per  thousand.  It  follows 
that,  if  this  rate  continues  those  com¬ 
munities  will  double  themselves  every 
twenty  to  thirty  years. 

By  the  end  of  this  century  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world  will  have  increased 
from  its  present  3,400  millions  to 
about  5,000  millions.  It  is  a  sobering 
thought  to  realize  that  the  human 
beings  at  present  alive,  represent 
about  three  per  cent  of  all  who  have 


ever  lived  and  that  almost  half  of  the 
present  population  has  been  born 
since  World  War  II. 

Prevention  of  disease  is  still  far 
from  complete,  however  spectacular 
the  results  have  been  so  far.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  less  sophisticated  coun¬ 
tries  preventive  medicine  has  out¬ 
stripped  improved  nutrition,  and  the 
increased  population,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  hungry. 

The  second  factor  controlling  nat¬ 
ural  populations  is  food.  The  effect  of 
better  nutrition  is  considerable  —  not 
only  is  there  better  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease,  a  longer  life  and  better  ability 
to  work,  but  more  babies  are  born  and 
infant  mortality  is  reduced.  Adequate 
nutrition  therefore,  means  a  further 
increase  in  population.  Nevertheless, 
the  already  dull  and  monotonous  diet 
of  about  two-thirds  of  mankind  is  now 
verging  on  malnutrition  or  actual 
starvation. 

Now,  a  single  Canadian  wheat- 
farmer  can  produce  enough  wheat  in 
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a  year  to  provide  a  subsistence  diet 
for  800  persons.  He  uses  wide  tracts 
of  good  land  and  elaborate  machinery. 
One  able  bodied  man  in  the  tropics  on 
the  other  hand,  with  simple  tools,  can 
produce  only  enough  for  six  persons. 
If  he  can  use  draught  animals  he  can 
produce,  say  fifty  per  cent  more  while, 
if,  with  better  fertilizers  and  better 
tools,  he  can  double  his  output,  he  can 
feed  six  to  twelve  persons  and  release 
them  for  occupations  other  than  food¬ 
getting. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  40%  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  world  is  of 
little  use  to  mankind,  that  10%  is 
used  as  arable  land,  20%  for  hay  and 
pasture  and  30%  as  forest. 

It  is  believed  that  if  all  the  land 
known  to  be  suitable  for  farming,  was 
cultivated  with  presently  known  tech¬ 
niques  and  skills,  the  world  could 
produce  food  for  ten  or  more  times 
the  present  population.  There  is,  of 
course,  little  hope  of  this  happening 
although  we  may  expect  food  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  be 
not  only  of  better  quality  but  to  be 
about  three  times  as  great  as  at 
present. 

The  most  important  duty  of  any 
impoverished  country  is  to  feed  its 
nationals  adequately,  preferably  on 
home-grown  food-crops  rather  than 
on  food  bought  from  already  over- 
wealthy  countries  as  the  result  of 
exported  “cash”  crops.  Agriculture  is 
its  most  fundamental  problem. 

The  first  requirement  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  water.  Much  land  once  fertile, 
is  at  present  useless  and  so  a  first 
step  must  be  land  planning.  There  are 
vast  tracts  of  land,  including  much  of 
the  Sahara  Desert,  which  once  were 
fertile  lands.  Some  of  these  tracts 
could  be  reclaimed  for  re-use,  particu¬ 
larly  if  fresh  water  were  available. 

After  water,  comes'  the  need  for  the 
chemicals  necessary  for  plant  growth. 
These  may  be  inorganic  salts  or  com¬ 
plex  organic  mixtures.  Modern  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  refertilizing  poor 
lands  can  be  instituted.  One  of  the 
great  problems  affecting  the  whole 
world  is  the  disposal  of  organic  waste, 


much  of  which,  properly  processed,, 
could  and  should  be  used  as  fertilizer. 

After  reconditioning,  the  land  must 
be  used  wisely  in  terms  of  what  a 
diet  should  contain.  Thus,  in  the 
tropics  good  sugar-cane  land  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  100  tons  of  sugar  per  acre 
while  good  wheat  or  rice  land  will 
produce  less  than  half  this  amount  of 
wheat  or  rice.  But  sugar  is  pure  car¬ 
bohydrate,  whereas  the  cereals  have  a 
high  protein  content  —  and  protein  is 
essential  for  growth,  development  and 
survival. 

It  is  accepted  that  an  adequate  diet 
should  contain  about  15  per  cent  of 
protein.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  common  starchy  foods  contain 
some  ten  per  cent.  Part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  five  per  cent,  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  variety  of  other  sources 
— such,  for  example,  as  new  varieties 
of  green  plants  suitable  for  tropical, 
cultivation.  Actually,  in  many  under¬ 
nourished  countries  the  required 
amount  —  some  twenty  million  tons 
—  is  produced  annually  even  now,  as 
a  by-product  from  the  extraction  of  oil 
from  the  high  protein  seeds  grown 
there;  the  oil  is  exported,  however, 
and  most  of  the  residue  is  used  to 
feed  animals  or  make  fertilizer  or 
is  even  wasted. 

The  best  kind  of  usable  protein  is 
of  animal  origin  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  there  should  be  some 
animal  protein  in  the  diet.  In  an  im¬ 
poverished  country,  the  conversion  of 
vegetable  protein  into  animal  protein 
by  feeding  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  in 
the  conventional  manner,  is  not  an 
economical  procedure.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  reason  at  all  why  attempt 
should  not  be  made  to  exploit  lands 
unsuitable  for  human  food  crops  by 
domesticating  new  species  of  rumi¬ 
nants.  There  are  several  in  Africa 
already  almost  domesticated — such  as 
the  eland,  which  can  become  fat  on 
desert  lands  on  which  cattle  would 
starve.  As  a  ruminant  is  a  bacterial 
factory  in  which  micro  -  organisms 
convert  into  protein  and  fats  plants 
which  to  us  would  be  unusable,  it 
can  utilize  lands  unsuitable  for  the 
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production  of  food  crops,  or  even  syn¬ 
thetic  materials  unsuitable  for  human 
nutrition. 

Other  sources  of  food  stuffs  are 
also  still  very  inadequately  exploited, 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of 
some  250  plants  in  cultivation,  180 
have  been  in  use  for  over  2000  years 
— some  of  them  for  over  4000  years. 
Only  70  plants  have  been  introduced 
since  1  A.D. 

The  world  consumption  of  fish,  for 
example,  is  estimated  to  be  about 
one-fiftieth  part  of  man’s  diet;  that  is, 
about  one  gram  of  fish  protein  per 
head;  this  is  less  than  1/ 10,000th 
part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  sea. 
We  have  made  no  essential  changes 
in  our  methods  of  fishing  in  the  last 
50  centuries.  Fish  production  could 
be  increased  by  bringing  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  salts  from  the  deeps  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  supply  the  raw  material  for 
photo-synthesis  and  the  production  of 
the  plankton  which  ultimately  forms 
the  food  of  fish.  This  is  what  actually 
happens  in  the  great  Humbold  Cur¬ 
rent  off  western  South  America  where 
the  deep  currents  from  the  Pacific  rise 
against  the  precipitous  continental 
shelf  to  mix  their  minerals  with 
the  surface  waters,  and  so  make  them 
the  richest  fishing  grounds  in  the 
world.  It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  do  this  artificially,  pro¬ 
vided  of  course,  that  the  disposers  of 
radioactive  wastes  do  not  continue 
their  present  irresponsible  action  of 
dumping  over  ten  million  gallons  of 
atomic  waste  into  the  sea  each  year, 
and  so  make  fish  lethal  to  eat. 

Healthy  animals  and  crops,  free 
from  disease,  would  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  even  our  existing  agri¬ 
culture. 

Much  of  our  attention  in  the  past 
has  been  concerned  with  those  dis¬ 
eases  and  parasites  which  affect  man. 
More  recently  we  have  started  to 
investigate  the  more  acute  epidemics 
affecting  animals  and  still  more  re¬ 
cently,  the  diseases  and  pests  of  food 
plants.  We  are  even  now  in  a  position 
to  control  and  probably  eradicate  the 
acute  infections  in  animals,  but  we 
have  done  virtually  nothing  about  the 


chronic  ones  which  year  in  and  year 
out  rob  us  of  millions  of  tons  of  high 
grade  protein.  Pests  and  diseases  in 
our  plants  cause  an  even  larger  and 
more  important  loss  of  foodstuffs,  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  estimated  accur¬ 
ately  but  may  well  be  between  one- 
tenth  and  one-sixth  of  all  the  crops 
harvested  —  enough  to  feed  about  200 
million  people. 

Having  planned  how  to  improve  the 
land  and  increase  its  yield,  the  next 
step  is  to  work  it,  by  inducing  men  to 
become  farmers.  In  an  industrial 
country  in  which  most  people  live 
away  from  the  land  in  towns  and 
cities,  this  can  be  done  by  offering 
material  inducements  — money,  mach¬ 
inery.  The  problem  in  a  non-industrial- 
ized  country  or  one  which  is  in  process 
of  so  developing,  is  quite  a  different 
one.  Either  the  farmer  serves  a  very 
small  community  or  he  is  tied  to  the 
land  to  serve  the  larger  communities 
which  are  in  process  of  being  urban¬ 
ised.  No  matter  what  the  course,  a 
healthy  agriculture  is  essential  for 
any  kind  of  industrial  development. 

Farming  is  not  always  regarded  as 
a  very  desirable  occupation  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  fundamental  trade  of 
mankind.  More  efficient  farming  is 
the  base  on  which  any  under-developed 
country  must  build  its  future.  But 
unless  and  until  the  community  is 
able  to  provide  the  farmers  with  the 
necessary  inducement,  compulsion 
from  inside  or  help  from  outside  in 
the  form  of  foodstuffs  and  capital  to 
enable  the  community  to  become  a 
producer,  are  necessary. 

No  one  has  as  yet  given  much 
thought  to  tropical  urbanisation  and 
it  undoubtedly  requires  a  great  deal 
of  thought.  Nor  has  the  question  of 
how  to  industrialize  the  warm  coun¬ 
tries  been  considered.  Certainly  what 
we  consider  industrialization  in  the 
north  is  quite  unsuitable.  It  is  a  moot 
question  indeed  if  these  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  industrialized.  Why, 
for  example,  should  the  tropical  native 
wish  to  become  a  factory  worker  and, 
in  spite  of  the  climate  be  made  to 
suffer  a  western  civilization?  What 
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right  have  we  in  our  ignorance,  to 
attempt  to  mould  him  in  our  image? 
Why  should  he  wish  to  undertake  our 
kind  of  work — even  for  himself? 

The  whole  tendency  in  our  western 
civilization  is  to  decrease  the  time 
spent  at  work  and  to  increase  leisure. 
In  the  tropics,  the  native  can  do  this 
even  now.  In  the  temperate  zone  with 
its  cold  winter  we  must  work  —  or 
put  machines  to  work  —  to  provide 
shelter,  heat,  and  clothing.  In  the 
tropics  none  of  these  are  essentials 
and  food  can  be  picked  from  the  trees. 
Why  should  we  make  tropical  man 
work  in  our  manner  against  his  own 
inclination  ? 

The  population  increase  is  a  world 
problem  in  that  in  some  way  or  other, 
it  affects  all  countries,  socially,  poli¬ 
tically  or  economically.  Each  country 
thinks  essentially  in  terms  of  its  own 
nationals,  no  matter  how  high  its 
moral  outlook  and,  in  consequence, 
each  country  has  a  different  series  of 
problems. 

We,  in  North  America,  entered  into 
a  virtually  empty  continent  which  has 
been  swept  clean  by  the  Pleistocene 
ice  and  rendered  fertile  by  its  action. 
We  borrowed  extensively — our  plants 
and  animals  from  the  Old  World  and 
from  South  America,  the  ideas  on 
which  we  built  our  modern  culture 
from  the  older  civilizations,  and  our 
populations  from  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth.  It  is  obvious  that  a  time 
for  accounting  for  this  debt  is  near 
at  hand  and  we  have  to  consider  how 
to  repay  it. 

The  western  world’s  populations 
also  are  increasing.  We  still  have  sur¬ 
pluses  of  food,  although  we  are  run¬ 
ning  short  of  water.  We  probably  can 
secure  water  from  the  sea  —  in  fact, 
we  have  already  started  to  do  so  — 
and  we  can  secure  power  from  the 
sea,  the  sun  or  the  atom.  We  have 
eliminated  most  infectious  diseases 
and  soon  will  eliminate  the  others,  but 
we  are  still  far  from  eliminating  or 
even  understanding  those  non-infec- 
tious  endogenous  diseases  which  are 


becoming  increasingly  common.  We 
cannot  eliminate  death  or  the  degen¬ 
erative  diseases  of  old  age,  but  we 
can  probably  lengthen  the  average 
life  span  still  farther  than  at  present. 
For  a  long  time  to  come,  accordingly, 
we  shall  have  more  and  more  people 
of  a  mature  age,  well  fed,  and  free 
from  nutritional  worries. 

Some  of  our  resources  are  still  ade¬ 
quate  but  we  are  running  short  of 
minerals.  It  might  be  well  to  stop  and 
think  what  are  resources.  Quite  ob¬ 
viously  they  must  be  living  things'  or 
sources  of  power  which  can  be  re¬ 
newed.  In  the  true  sense  —  and  the 
distinction  although  not  often  made, 
is  of  fundamental  importance — they 
do  not  include  minerals  or  fossil  fuels! 
—they  do  not  even  include  sources  of 
atomic  energy.  These  cannot  be  re¬ 
newed  and  someday  will  be  exhausted. 
True  resources  constitute  income 
whereas  minerals  constitute  capital. 

We  are  rapidly  depleting  our  own 
resources,  often  without  attempting 
to  replace  them  for  the  future.  Worse 
still,  we  are  wasting  our  own  assets 
at  an  appallingly  rapid  rate,  and  we 
cannot  replace  them  at  all  —  at  best 
we  can  only  substitute. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  of  us 
to  realize  for  example,  that  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  more  minerals  havmi 
been  consumed  than  throughout  the! 
whole  previous  history  of  mankind. 
While  this  is  true  of  both  metallic  ! 
and  non-metallic  minerals,  the  situa-J 
tion  is  particularly  critical  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  metals  which  are  ever 
now  approaching  the  point  of  exhaus-i 
tion.  If  we  continue  our  present  waste¬ 
ful  use  of  copper,  lead,  tin  and  zinc 
for  example,  we  may  expect  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
end  of  this  century;  iron  will  Iasi 
until  well  on  in  the  next  century  wher 
it  too  will  become  scarce.  These  are 
optimistic  figures  which  assume  nc 
great  increase  in  consumption  out¬ 
side  of  our  western  culture;  if  the  un¬ 
developed  lands  increase  their  indus¬ 
trial  demands,  the  time  of  exhaustior, 
will  be  even  sooner,  unless  new  sup- 
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plies  are  found  much  deeper  in  the 
earth  or  taken  from  the  sea.  Con¬ 
servation  of  metals  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  world,  and 
especially  to  North  America  which 
annually  consumes  over  three  times 
as  great  a  quantity  of  these  metals 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  — 
many  of  the  ores  being  obtained  from 
the  undeveloped  countries. 

Our  present  sources  of  power  — 
other  than  wind  and  water  —  are  the 
so-called  fossil  fuels  —  coal,  petro¬ 
leum,  natural  gas  — and  these  also 
are  rapidly  being  exhausted.  We  are 
using  the  reserves  of  these  —  large 
as  they  are — at  an  increasingly  alarm¬ 
ing  rate  —  and  we  are  consuming  not 
only  our  own  reserves  but  those  of  the 
backward  peoples. 

Our  western  culture,  the  organized 
behaviour  of  our  society,  has  evolved 
in  a  biologically  unnatural  environ¬ 
ment  —  one  in  which  man  can  live  in 
places  and  under  circumstances  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  Conse¬ 
quently,  during  the  evolution  of  this 
culture,  our  efforts  have  been  focused 
on  the  improvement  of  our  material 
environment  and  our  technology  has 
developed  at  a  progressively  increas¬ 
ing  rate  —  probably  faster  than  the 
multiplication  of  our  populations.  But 
it  is  also  impairing  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  has  virtually  destroyed 
our  assets.  Even  more  important  is 
the  need  for  planning  ahead.  Our 
technology  has  stampeded  our  civili¬ 
zation  and,  like  a  runaway  horse,  it 
must  be  restrained  if  that  civilization 
is  to  survive. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
fear  of  hunger  which  has  accom¬ 
panied  man  throughout  the  ages,  is 
still  present.  Less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  world  shortage  of  food 
was  predicted  for  1930.  Actually  by 
then,  our  food  balance  in  North 
America  was  greatly  in  excess  of  our 
domestic  needs  and  since  then  we 
have  made  great  advances  in  soil 
chemistry,  in  plant  nutrition,  in  ani¬ 
mal  physiology  and  disease  and  its 
control.  New  varieties  of  food  plants 


have  been  found  and  new  technical 
methods  of  production,  storage  and 
distribution  have  been  developed. 
Canada  at  present  is  in  a  very  fortu¬ 
nate  position  but  there  are  still  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings  who  are  inade¬ 
quately  fed  and  clothed;  the  situation 
is  steadily  deteriorating  and  in  many 
lands  actual  starvation  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  replace  the  present  malnu¬ 
trition.  By  1980,  an  additional  1000 
million  people  will  be  requiring  food 
and  20  years  later,  the  world  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  double  what  it  is  today. 

Our  problems  and  our  responsibili¬ 
ties,  however,  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  our  own  way  of  life.  We  are 
inevitably  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  underfed  people  of  the 
world  because  we  in  large  part  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  produced  these 
problems  by  our  ethics,  our  commerce, 
our  preventive  medicine  and  our  tech¬ 
nology.  It  is  the  northern  peoples 
who  have  attempted  to  replace  Nat¬ 
ural  Selection  by  artificial  selection 
but  who  have,  without  thought  for 
the  consequences,  failed  to  provide  an 
adequate  system  of  control.  We  have 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  on 
Nature’s  methods  of  balancing  the 
population. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  these  increasing 
numbers.  To  assume  that  our  method 
of  life,  our  type  of  industrialization, 
our  economy  of  waste,  can  be  applied 
as  it  exists  to  the  needy  parts  of  the 
world  is  simply  wishful  thinking. 
However,  there  are  many  ways  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  existing  knowledge  which  we 
have  not  yet  attempted  to  apply  to 
the  existing  situation. 

The  first  step  in  our  thinking  of 
these  problems  requires  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  sense  of  geography  and 
anthropology.  The  problems  essen¬ 
tially  are  those  affecting  man  in  a 
specific  environment  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  and  with  habits  resulting  from 
centuries  of  living  with  disease  and 
malnutrition. 

The  second  step  is  an  increased  and 
intensive  research  in  the  fundamentals 
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of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry; 
basic  research  is  more  easily  inaugur¬ 
ated  at  least,  in  a  temperate  climate. 
Infinitely  more  important  than  any 
of  our  much  publicized  scientific 
efforts,  is  the  problem  of  producing 
more  food  —  food  of  a  type  suitable 
for  growing  and  use  in  the  specific 
areas  of  the  world  where  it  is  most 
needed.  We  have  done  comparatively 
little  to  use  our  tropical  forests  or 
our  northern  wastes  for  food  produc¬ 
tion.  Agriculture  is  applied  photo¬ 
synthesis,  the  ability  of  plants  to 
utilize  the  energy  of  sunlight  and 
probably  the  most  important  avenue 
of  research  today  is  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  this  process. 

The  third  step  is  the  application  of 
our  existing  knowledge  to  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  stand  in  need,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  develop  their 
own  resources  and  to  use  them  for 
their  own  advantage  rather  than  ours. 
This  will  involve  training  of  these 
people  at  a  level  which  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  primitive  agriculturist. 
This  means  education  and  propaganda 
of  the  most  basic  and  most  important 
kind. 

Charity  is  no  answer  to  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Free  food  is  a  palliative  measure 
and  so  is  renewed  public  health  effort, 
unless  steps  are  taken  locally  to  make 
the  people  self-supporting.  Immigra¬ 
tion  is  no  answer  either;  the  popula¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  increase  at  a  rate 
which  will  neutralize  this  help.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  for  decades 
to  come,  we  shall  have  too  many 
people  with  too  little  food,  most  of 
them  with  too  little  help  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  maintain  health,  and  too  little 
control  of  their  own  assets  and  re¬ 
sources. 

The  only  answer  is  in  increasing 
food  production  locally  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  increase  in  population. 
This  it  is  true,  is  only  an  interim  step 
but  it  will  help  the  present  situation 
as  well  as  that  which  will  develop  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  production 
of  more  and  better  food  however,  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  immediately,  because 
the  techniques  must  be  employed  by 


the  countries  themselves.  Even  present 
considerable  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  soil  sciences,  of  reasonable 
nutrition  and  better  personal  health 
can  only  be  applied  by  the  people 
themselves.  This  involves  instructors 
who  not  only  understand  the  local 
social  customs  and  cultures,  but  who 
can  explain  simply  and  convincingly 
how  to  improve  them.  There  is  still 
only  a  very  minor  place  for  the  high 
powered  scientist  in  most  of  these 
countries  and  the  vital  need  is  for 
very  simple  training  rather  than 
post  -  graduate  university  education. 
Culture,  the  result  of  education,  has 
as  its  function  the  making  of  a  life, 
training,  that  of  making  a  living, 
and  in  these  underdeveloped  countries, 
training  must  come  first.  Low  living 
and  high  thinking  is  a  product  of  old 
established  cultures. 

We  have  confined  this  discussion  so 
far  to  the  immediate  future.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  is  presently 
possible,  provided  we  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  necessary  revision  of 
our  own  way  of  life  and  to  plan  on 
a  world  basis.  In  the  past  decade  we 
have  seen  an  average  increase  of 
nearly  20%  in  the  crops  of  the  world. 
The  greater  problem  still  remains — 
how  to  balance  births  and  deaths',  not 
only  at  home  but  throughout  the 
world  and  hold  them  on  a  level  which 
will  correspond  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  population  curve. 

So  far,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  problem.  If  it  is  not 
to  result  from  an  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaths  from  starvation,  dis¬ 
ease  or  war  it  must  come  by  decreas¬ 
ing  number  of  births.  There  are  no 
possible  alternatives;  unless  this  is 
done,  sooner  or  later  the  world  will 
reach  a  stage  when  there  are  far  too 
many  people  —  a  situation  which 
means  universal  catastrophe. 

We  are  in  the  third  of  a  series  of 
major  population  increases.  The  first 
followed  the  discovery  of  agriculture, 
the  second  the  advent  of  industry,  the 
present,  the  conquest  of  disease.  The 
first  was  universal;  the  second  was 
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essentially  a  feature  of  western  civi¬ 
lization  which  only  now  is  affecting 
the  rest  of  the  temperate  zones.  The 
third,  built  on  the  other  two,  is  really 
only  beginning  but  it  is  universal  in 
its  scope.  A  variety  of  factors  have 
prevented  the  first  two  rises  from  be¬ 
coming  catastrophic  —  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  being  disease  and 
violent  death  — nature’s  most  usual 
cure  for  too  large  and  unmanageable 
populations.  We  can  still  further  re¬ 
duce  disease  even  if  we  cannot  elim¬ 
inate  it;  we  can  possibly  reduce 
violent  death  (even  though  we  are 
killing  more  people  in  North  America 
by  automobiles  than  we  ever  have 
done  by  war)  and  so,  in  the  future  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  population 
of  the  world  must  be  the  extent  of  our 
resources  —  those  materials  and 
sources  of  power  which  we  can  renew. 
These  resources  are  finite  and  the 
wise  utilization  of  these  for  the  whole 
world  will  determine  the  actual  maxi¬ 
mum  level  of  the  total  population.  We 
have  not  yet  reached  this  stage  and 
we  shall  not  for  some  generations  to 
come,  but  the  time  to  start  construc¬ 
tive  thinking  about  ways  and  means 
is  now.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
human  intelligence  is  increasing, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  thinking  process  will  be 
slow  and  lengthy.  Accordingly,  all  the 
potential  intelligence  of  mankind  must 
be  exploited  thoroughly  and  promptly. 
The  present  is  almost  past  and  we 
have  to  begin  to  face  the  future. 

In  spite  of  all  the  advances  of  the 
past  half  century,  we  are  still  ignorant 
of  most  of  the  fundamental  processes 
of  life  both  of  plants  and  animals.  We 
know  that  all  growth  comes  from 
energy  and  that  the  only  major  con¬ 
tinuing  universal  source  of  energy  is 
the  sun.  We  know  that  photosynthesis 
is  the  basic  method  by  which  the  sun’s 
energy  is  converted  for  the  use  of 
living  things  and  that  the  materials 
used  in  this  conversion  come  from  the 
nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air  and  the  inert  minerals  of  the  soil. 
We  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
all  these  things  but  our  advances  in 


production  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
empirical,  and  rule  of  thumb  has  too 
often  been  our  only  yardstick. 

Biology,  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  the  sciences,  has  been  the  most 
neglected.  It  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  difficult  —  and  this  may  in  part 
account  for  its  lack  of  encouragement. 
Moreover,  the  physico-chemical 
sciences  are  concerned  with  principles 
and  reactions  which  are  independent 
of  location,  whereas  conversion  cycles 
—the  energy  flow  among  plants  and 
animals  in  a  given  habitat  —  differ 
according  to  climate,  latitude,  nature 
of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  composition 
of  the  communities. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  explore 
the  scientific  background  of  growth 
and  to  make  this  knowledge  avail¬ 
able  to  all  peoples  on  a  world  basis. 
Wffiat  we  have  done  in  the  north  about 
production  of  food  and  clothing  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  many  of  the 
poorly  nourished  countries  of  the 
world  with  their  different  cultures 
and  crowded  populations.  Scientific 
research  is  the  only  key  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  processes  of  the  future.  The 
problems  of  basic  research  however 
are  so  immense  and  so  complicated, 
that  they  can  only  be  tackled  on  a 
cooperative  basis  throughout  the 
world. 

This  is  the  genesis  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Biological  Programme.  It 
undoubtedly  got  its  initial  momentum 
from  the  success  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  which  showed,  inter 
alia,  that  scientific  investigations  could 
be  coordinated  internationally. 

It  was  obvious  in  1964,  when  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions  commenced  the  planning 
phase,  that  organic  production  of 
food  and  its  conservation  was  falling 
behind  the  needs  of  the  world.  West¬ 
ern  medicine  and  technology  were 
permitting  more  and  still  more  human 
beings  to  exist  while  western  law 
and  order  was  reducing  deaths  due  to 
local  wars.  The  population  was 
steadily  increasing.  During  the  period 
of  “Expo”  which  is  just  finishing,  it 
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is  estimated  that  the  world  increase 
will  be  about  one  and  a  half  times 
the  present  entire  population  of 
Canada. 

Natural  selection  as  the  guiding 
force  of  Evolution  has  been  replaced 
by  an  anthropophilic  type  of  selection. 
Man’s  attempt  to  place  himself  out¬ 
side  of  natural  laws  has  made  such 
heavy  inroads  into  the  world’s  re¬ 
sources  that  Nature  must  ultimately 
reassert  its  influence. 

Man,  once  he  advanced  from  gath¬ 
ering  plants  and  hunting  animals  for 
food,  became  a  potential  menace  to 
all  natural  ecological  communities 
and  placing  himself  outside  of  his 
own  natural  habitat,  created  a  new 
one  by  urban  expansion,  destruction 
of  forest,  erosion  of  soil  and  pollution 
of  air  and  water.  His  progress  was 
characterized  by  an  excessively  short- 
sighted  technology  which,  tending  to 
place  man  himself  as  the  central  pur¬ 
pose  of  society,  is  rapidly  proceeding 
towards  economic  and  social  stagna¬ 
tion. 

His  pressure  on  our  renewal  re¬ 
sources  for  the  use  of  a  continually 
rising  world  population  requires  an 
enormously  powerful  effort  on  the 
part  of  Biology  to  ward  off  ultimate 
disaster. 

This  effort  must  be  on  a  fully  co¬ 
ordinated  international  level.  It  is 
urgent  both  in  time  and  manpower 
because  the  time  is  late,  the  research 
is  long  and  diverse  and  cannot  be 
completed  in  even  a  few  years’  time. 
The  approach  must  be  dynamic  not 
static,  its  ob j ective  conservation 
rather  than  preservation,  although 
that  too  must  be  included. 

The  I.C.S.U.  created  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  I.B.P.  which  undertook 
the  preliminary  planning,  and  after 
careful  study,  it  concluded  that  the 
basis  of  the  programme  should  be 
limited  to  the  fundamental  approach 
of  the  flow  of  energy  from  the  sun  to 
plants  and  to  animals,  the  utilization 
of  nitrogen  and  other  elements  and, 
as  a  corollary,  the  adaptation  of  man 
to  our  changing  environment. 


The  programme  is  called  the  “Bio¬ 
logical  Basis  of  Production  and 
Human  Welfare”  and  envisages  a 
world  wide  study  of  organic  produc¬ 
tion  of  land,  fresh  water  and  the  seas, 
potentialities  and  uses  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  human  adaptability.  It  is 
limited  to  basic  biological  studies 
which  could  benefit  from  international 
collaboration  and  which  are  urgent 
because  of  the  rapid  changes'  now 
taking  place  in  all  environments. 

This  is  initially  a  five  year  project 
but  it  is  inevitable  that  it  must  last 
much  longer.  It  only  attacks  part  of 
the  problem — the  basic,  underlying 
factors  of  production,  of  turning  the 
energy  of  the  sun  and  the  inorganic 
elements  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil  into  food,  clothing  and  fuel.  It  is 
not  attempting  to  try  to  limit  the 
population  growth.  It  is  not  attempt¬ 
ing  the  sociological  task  of  reforming 
the  human  animal  or  trying  to  make 
him  into  a  decent  beast  of  prey.  Nor 
do  we  attempt  to  stop  the  waste  of  the 
irreplaceable  fossil  fuels  or  minerals. 

These  are  the  tasks  for  other  organi¬ 
zations.  The  aim  of  the  Plan  is  the 
provision  of  data  of  a  fundamental 
nature  which  can  be  used  throughout 
the  world  in  an  attempt  to  postpone 
the  ultimate  dissolution  of  mankind. 
Our  attention  is  devoted  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  we  can  increase  our 
renewable  resources — our  plants,  our 
animals — and  how  we  can  help  to 
adapt  human  beings  to  the  environ¬ 
ments  they  are  so  rapidly  and  so 
radically  altering. 

The  approach  is  fundamental  and 
plans  to  obtain  internationally  com¬ 
parable  observations  of  the  basic 
biological  data  and  principles.  It  em¬ 
braces  much  of  existing  biological 
research  and  the  programme  aims  at 
coordination,  rather  than  direction. 
Ecosystems  should  be  classified  so 
that  they  can  be  readily  understood; 
classification  must  be  precise,  factual,  1 
free  from  preconceived  ideas  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  flexible  for  progressive  modi¬ 
fication  as  new  data  become  available. 
Handbooks  on  techniques  and  method¬ 
ology  are  projected  and  ultimately 
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new  methods  must  be  developed.  Most 
important,  new  biological  scientists 
must  be  trained. 

In  any  given  area  there  is  a  dy¬ 
namic  balance  between  organisms.  In 
this,  each  individual  species  survives 
and  reproduces,  even  though  it  is  part 
of  a  local  food  chain.  This  differs 
according  to  latitude,  climate,  soil  and 
composition  of  the  communities  and 
so  the  objective  of  the  Programme  is 
the  development  of  human  ecology  in 
its  broadest  sense  aiming  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  balance  between  natural 
resources  and  human  fertility.  The 
scope  is  wide  and  S.C.I.B.P.  has  en¬ 
visioned  seven  main  subdivisions  of 
its  basic  theme  and  has  appointed 
seven  international  sub-committees  to 
enunciate  and  approve  projects  in 
each  of  these  subdivisions. 

These  are: 

P.T.  Productivity  of  Terrestrial  Com¬ 
munities 

a)  primary  and  b)  secondary 

P.P.  Production  Processes 

a)  solar  energy  and  b)  nitrogen 
fixation 

C.T.  Conservation  of  Terrestrial 
Communities 

P.F.  Productivity  of  Fresh  Water 
Communities 

P.M.  Productivity  of  Marine 
Communities 

H.A.  Human  Adaptability 

U.M.  Use  and  Management  of 
Natural  Resources 

The  next  step  was  the  formation  of 
National  Committees  charged  with 
the  implementation  of  these  program¬ 
mes.  These  have  been  formed  in 
nearly  50  countries,  including  our 
own,  and  they  are  truly  national,  com¬ 
prising  representatives  from  univer¬ 
sities  and  government  departments 
such  as  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Na¬ 
tional  Health  and  Welfare,  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
National  Museum,  Transport,  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources,  Atomic  Energy, 
National  Research  Council  and  the 
Medical  Research  Council.  Meanwhile 
seven  local  sub-committees  have  been 


organized  by  Canada  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  International  Sub-com¬ 
mittees.  The  C.C.I.B.P.  has  discussed 
programmes  in  all  seven  divisions  and 
a  number  of  these  are  in  an  advanced 
state  of  organization  and  some  are 
already  under  way., 

It  should  be  emphasized  that,  while 
the  I.B.P.  is  an  International  Pro¬ 
gramme,  National  Committees  do 
their  own  planning  within  the  general 
framework.  Canada  accordingly  has 
proposed  a  limited  number  of  studies 
in  depth  in  various  divisions.  These 
will  gradually  be  increased.  The 
national  sub-committees  direct  and 
elaborate  and  approve  suitable  I.B.P. 
projects  and  only  projects  approved 
by  them,  then  by  the  C.C.I.B.P.  and 
ultimately  by  the  International  Com- 
mittes,  constitute  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Actually,  of  course,  a  number  of 
existing  research  programmes  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  I.B.P.  and 
they  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
programme.  Projects  are  not  financed 
directly  by  the  C.C.I.B.P.  but  by  the 
participating  government  departments 
concerned  while  the  N.R.C.  and  M.R.C. 
finance  University  ones  on  a  contract 
basis,  requiring  specific  information 
requested  by  the  C.C.I.B.P.  on  a  pro¬ 
gramme  previously  approved  by  the 
central  committee. 

The  central  sub-committee  on  Pro¬ 
duction  Terrestrial  has  classified  the 
P.T.  projects  under  five  main  “ver¬ 
tical”  headings — grassland,  woodland, 
shrub  communities,  wetlands  and 
desert,  plus  supporting  categories. 
They  have  also  recognized  three  “hori¬ 
zontal”  categories.  They  are  primary 
productivity,  secondary  productivity 
and  soil  decomposition  processes. 

Our  sub-committee  feels  that  a  few 
major,  really  comprehensive  projects 
should  be  aimed  at,  estimating  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  given  site  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  overall  energy  flow. 
As  far  as  possible  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  productivity  should  be  studied 
at  the  same  site  and  wild  and  man- 
modified  environments  compared  in 
the  same  conditions. 
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Primary  Productivity  aims  at  the 
measurements  of  net  and  total  photo¬ 
synthetic  dry  matter  production,  by 
the  physical  measurement  and  analysis 
of  the  plant  biomass  to  determine  its 
net  periodic  annual  production.  Sec¬ 
ondary  energy  flow  will  be  assessed 
through  studies  of  insects,  soil  ani¬ 
mals  and  micro  organisms. 

Productivity  of  Terrestrial  Com¬ 
munities  is  at  present  being  studied 
in  depth  at  two  sites: 

The  first  is  a  Forest  Project  under¬ 
taken  at  the  Petawawa  Forest  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  by  the  Department  of 
Forestry  and  Rural  Development  and 
is  a  study  of  an  aspen  stand  on  land 
of  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada.  The 
project  director  is  Dr.  P.  J.  Rennie 
and  he  is  having  assistance  in  special 
lines  from  university  personnel  from 
Waterloo,  Guelph,  McGill  and  Mani¬ 
toba  Universities.  The  Department  of 
Transport  is  cooperating  in  micro¬ 
meteorology  measurements. 

Related  to  this  main  project  are 
studies  of  photosynthesis  in  aspen  at 
Queen’s  University,  at  Guelph  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  nitrogen  fixation  at 
Macdonald  College. 

The  second  terrestrial  project,  a 
grassland  one,  is  located  on  the  old 
Matador  range  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  on 
part  of  a  provincial  park  acquired  by 
the  Government.  It  is  a  large  piece 
of  virgin  prairie  which  has  never  been 
plowed,  although  it  has  been  used  for 
winter  range.  The  area  under  study 
occupies  some  four  square  miles  and 
the  project  leader  is  Professor  R.  T. 
Coupland  of  the  University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  He  leads  a  team  of  some  12 
other  faculty  members  from  both 
campuses  who  are  specialists  in 
various  aspects  —  biomass,  photosyn¬ 
thesis,  microbiology,  meteorology,  as 
well  as  in  insect,  bird  and  small  and 
large  mammal  populations.  In  addi¬ 
tion  microbiologists  from  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Manitoba  and  Calgary  will  be 
cooperating  as  well  as  scientists  in 
the  nearby  experimental  stations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Transport. 


Various  other  terrestrial  studies  are 
under  consideration  while  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Wildlife  Service  sponsors  various 
secondary  productivity  projects  at 
Petawawa,  Matador  and  elsewhere. 

Conservation  Terrestrial  has  great, 
almost  unlimited  possibilities  and  is 
concerned  with  inland  waters  and 
peat  land  sites  as  well  as  more  obvious 
implications.  It  is  still  under  organi¬ 
zation,  although  much  has  already 
been  done  in  Canada  by  the  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  National  Parks  and 
it  is  under  discussion  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  of  Resource  Ministers. 

The  project  on  the  Productivity  of 
Fresh  Water  is  also  still  under  organi¬ 
zation.  Partly  because  of  the  lack  of 
trained  scientists,  Canada’s  first  step 
has  been  to  initiate  a  training  center 
in  British  Columbia  at  Marion  Lake 
under  Professor  Efford  of  U.B.C. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  our 
activity  should  be  concentrated  in 
northern  Canada  in  the  thousands  of 
lakes  in  the  Canadian  Shield  and  the 
Far  North.  A  considerable  amount  of 
work  has  already  been  carried  out  in 
this  respect,  not  only  by  the  F.R.B.  but 
by  university  scientists  in  this  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  But  we  must  learn 
much  more  about  the  biotic  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  our  huge  reservoir  of  fresh 
water  in  the  north — the  greatest  part 
of  which  cannot  be  removed  to  provide 
much  needed  water  in  the  industrial 
regions  in  the  south. 

Maritime  Productivity  is  a  subject 
of  great  importance  on  all  three  of 
Canada’s  sea  coasts,  and  the  F.R.B. 
and  its  various  stations  have  been 
very  active  in  its  study  for  many 
years  now.  The  central  sub-committee 
has  emphasized  human  modifications 
of  the  marine  environment  and  the 
urgent  need  for  basic  research  in  the 
effects  of  men’s  activities. 

The  Canadian  Committee  is  spon¬ 
soring  two  inshore  projects,  in  which 
the  subject  would  be  studied  in  depth. 
The  first  of  these  in  the  Straits  of 
Georgia  in  British  Columbia,  is  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  F.R.B.  biological  station 
at  Namaimo  which  involves  eight 
scientists  including  members  of  the 
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Department  of  Oceanography  at 
U.B.C.  and  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  second,  still  in  the  exploratory 
stage,  envisions  a  somewhat  similar 
study  in  depth  in  various  stations  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  which  the 
F.R.B.  is  actively  interested  as  also 
will  be  scientists  from  the  universi¬ 
ties  in  Quebec  and  Newfoundland. 

Human  Adaptability  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  planning  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  world  populations. 
Surprisingly  little  is  known  about 
human  population  biology  and  environ¬ 
mental  physiology,  although  Canada 
for  some  years  now  has  been  active  in 
investigations  into  cold  tolerance  and 
its  biology.  The  I.B.P.  is  interested 
however  in  welding  into  an  integrated 
and  mutually  helpful  international 
programme,  the  various  projects 
undertaken  in  the  past  and  projected 
in  the  future.  Standards  of  fitness 
have  to  be  resolved  and  methodology 
put  on  a  comparable  footing;  growth 
and  development,  resistance  and  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  disease,  population  gen¬ 
etics  and  so  on  are  all  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  Nutritional  studies  including 
the  use  of  new  sources  of  food,  are  of 
particular  interest.  Progress  is  slow 
and  must  be  so  because  several  hun¬ 
dred  contributions  are  being  consid¬ 
ered.  Again  it  is  necessary  to  put 
temporary  limits  on  I.B.P.  projects  to 
ensure  basic  studies  in  depth. 

Use  and  Management  is  an  equally 
complex  subject  in  some  ways  over¬ 
lapping  Human  Adaptability,  and  the 
International  Sub  -  committees  have 
developed  a  number  of  special  com¬ 
mittees  on  some  of  the  more  important 
aspects  such  as  Biological  Control,  Pro¬ 
tein  and  other  Biological  Resources, 
Nutrition,  Growth  and  Development 
of  Cereals  and  Animal  Gene  Re¬ 
sources.  Some  of  these  are  training 
programmes  but  one  of  most  interest 
to  Canada  is  the  first  because  the 
Institute  of  Biological  Control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ontario, 
is  already  the  outstanding  example  of 
international  effort. 


A  joint  committee  of  H.A.  and  U.M. 
is  organizing  human  nutritional  in¬ 
vestigations  and  has  laid  down  the 
major  lines  of  investigation: 

1)  Assessment  of  nutritional  status 
in  relation  to  growth  and  physique, 
working  capacity,  thermal  and 
altitude  tolerance  and  genetic 
studies. 

2)  Intensive  nutritional  population 
•studies  based  on  habitat  contrasts 
and 

3)  Nutritive  value  and  acceptability 
of  novel  foodstuffs. 

Agriculture,  the  basis  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  started  in  the  Stone  Age  as  a 
purely  empirical  method  for  saving 
work.  It  steadily  became  more  estab¬ 
lished  as  well-developed  techniques 
became  available  and  about  a  century 
ago  it  became  increasingly  scientific. 
Fisheries  are  rather  less  well  devel¬ 
oped  but  in  both  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  basic  knowledge  required;  the 
provision  of  this  is  the  objective  of 
the  International  Biological  Program¬ 
me.  We  are  not  aiming  directly  at 
solving  the  problems  of  tomorrow’s 
food  but  at  furnishing  the  scientific 
basis  by  which  we  can  establish  the 
productivity  of  our  natural  resources 
so  that  those  responsible  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  own  people  can  manage 
them  with  both  efficiency  and  economy. 

This  basic  information  on  biological 
productivity  irrespective  of  political 
frontiers  and  as  an  international 
effort  is  the  only  hope  of  postponing 
what  seems  to  be  inevitable  disaster. 

Some  time  early  next  century,  the 
world  population  will  have  reached 
five  billion  people  and  we  will  have 
strained  our  present  resources  almost 
to  the  breaking  point. 

The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge 
by  the  world  seems  the  only  hope  for 
the  teeming  millions  who  are  on  their 
way  and  who  will  otherwise  face 
famine  and  starvation. 

Our  system  of  ethics  which  de¬ 
veloped  with  our  western  civilization, 
has  left  us  with  no  option  but  to  carry 
on  the  tasks  started  for  us  by  the 
cave  men  and  to  render  life  more 
secure  for  future  populations. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  BIRD  BANDERS* 
JUDGE  J.  A.  M.  PATRICK  (1873-1 943 ) 

by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon 


John  Alexander  Macdonald  Patrick 
was  born  at  Ilderton,  Ontario,  June 
28,  1873.  He  came  west  in  1890  to 
attend  normal  school  in  Regina.  After 
eight  years  of  teaching  in  rural 
schools  near  Yorkton  and  at  Victoria 
school  in  Yorkton,  he  entered  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Saskatchewan  bar  in  1924.  The 
Yorkton  Enterprise  reported  at  the 
time  of  his  death  that  only  one  bar¬ 
rister  in  Canada  had  equalled  his 
record,  in  the  number  of  murder  cases 
in  which  he  was  counsel  for  the 
accused:  fifty-two  people  had  placed 
the  defence  of  their  lives  in  his  keep¬ 
ing  and  not  one  went  to  the  gallows. 
He  was  appointed  district  court  judge 
at  Moosomin  in  1935  and  retired  from 
this  position  due  to  ill  health  in  1941. 
He  died  in  May,  1943. 

A  public-spirited  citizen,  he  was 
for  four  years  mayor  of  Yorkton  and 
for  a  similar  period  he  was  president 


*  This  is  Number  8  in  a  series  of  biographies 
of  Saskatchewan  bird  banders  begun  some 
time  ago  for  the  Blue  Jay  by  Dr.  Stuart 
Houston  (cf.  Blue  Jay,  vols.  3  and  4). 


of  the  Yorkton  Board  of  Trade. 
Although  once  president  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Conservative  Association, 
he  failed  to  secure  election  when  he 
contested  seats  in  the  provincial  legis¬ 
lature  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
Service  was  ever  his  motto.  Tolerance, 
kindness,  and  unfailing  courtesy  were 
the  keynotes  of  his  life. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  but  his  fellow 
judge  and  fellow  naturalist,  L.  T. 
McKim  of  Melville,  remarked  that  he 
cared  little  for  the  size  of  the  bag. 
Judge  Patrick  took  his  chief  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  being  out  of  doors  and 
watching  the  wild  life  around  him. 
He  was  a  true  conservationist  and  a 
great  believer  in  sanctuaries.  He  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  sanctuary,  known  as 
Deer  Park,  in  the  ravine  forming  the 
western  boundary  of  Yorkton  and 
here  he  kept  30  native  deer,  35  fallow 
deer,  six  elk  and  many  Canada  Geese. 
Maintained  entirely  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  this  park  was  one  of  the  points 
of  interest  in  the  district,  visited  each 
summer  by  many  tourists.  When  he 
left  Yorkton  in  1935,  no  one  came  for- 
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ward  to  take  over  the  park  and  the 
animals  were  disposed  of.  Part  of  this 
area  is  today  the  Deer  Park  Golf 
Course,  and  the  pond  was  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  “Muskeg”  where  Mrs. 
Priestly  did  most  of  her  birdwatching. 
His  sanctuary  and  banding  activities 
locally  earned  Judge  Patrick  the  title 
of  “Saskatchewan’s  Jack  Miner.” 

Ducks,  chiefly  Mallards,  Shoveler 
and  teal,  were  banded  near  Yorkton. 
Recovery  records  of  these  ducks  band¬ 
ed  in  1926  and  1927  were  published  in 
the  Canadian  Field  -  Naturalist.  In 
1928,  he  banded  68  Black-crowned 
Night  Herons  at  Foam  Lake,  with 
two  recoveries  ( Blue  Jay  25:112-113, 
Sept.  1967).  From  1929  to  1931  he 
visited  the  Quill  Lakes  in  early  July 


to  band  a  total  of  1388  colonial  birds. 
From  the  1930  banding,  there  were  44 
recoveries  of  Double-crested  Cormor¬ 
ants  and  13  of  White  Pelicans;  from 
the  1931  banding,  there  were  recov¬ 
eries  of  31  cormorants  and  26  pelicans; 
from  1932,  six  cormorants  and  34  peli¬ 
cans.  These  valuable  recovery  data 
have  never  been  published  and  there¬ 
fore  it  has  been  plotted  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  maps  (figs.  1  and  2).  Based 
on  approximately  450  cormorants  and 
940  pelicans  handed,  the  respective 
recovery  percentages  are  18%  for  cor¬ 
morants  and  7.5%  for  pelicans.  These 
recovery  rates  are  roughly  double 
those  I  have  obtained  in  recent  years 
and  suggest  that  shooting  was  more 
indiscriminate  in  the  1930’s  and  that 


Fig.  1.  Recoveries  of  Double-crested  Cormorants  banded  at  Quill  Lake  by  J.  A. 
M.  Patrick.  Note:  Squares  represent  direct  recoveries  (same  year).  Circles 
represent  indirect  recoveries  (later  years). 
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a  higher  proportion  of  banded  birds 
were  reported. 

Two  things  are  of  interest  in  the 
accompanying  maps.  The  pelicans  fol¬ 
low  the  commonest  migration  path 
SiSE  from  Saskatchewan,  giving  a 
pattern  much  like  that  of  the  Red¬ 
tailed  Hawk  and  Black-crowned  Night 
Heron.  The  cormorants  swing  just  a 
little  further  east,  to  follow  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  south.  The  number  of 
direct  recoveries  (black  squares)  are 
disproportionately  high  and  suggest 
either  a  short  life  span  or  band  loss. 
The  latter  is  the  only  possible  explana¬ 
tion  in  these  species  that  do  not  breed 
in  their  second  year,  and  in  keeping 


with  the  latter  is  the  report  that  the 
bands  used  were  too  small  and  in 
many  cases  caused  the  foot  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  —  presumably  these  birds  then 
died  or  lost  the  leg  and  the  band  fell 
off. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  J.  B.  Gollop  of 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  for 
providing  the  banding  print-outs,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  band¬ 
ing  office  for  providing  details  on  the 
numbers  of  birds  banded,  and  Arthur 
O.  Gellert  of  the  Yorkton  Enterjjrise 
for  supplying  details  from  Judge 
Patrick’s  obituary.  Bill  Patrick  of 
Yorkton  kindly  loaned  the  photograph 
of  his  father. 


Note:  Squares  represent  direct  recoveries  (same  year).  Circles  represent 
indirect  recoveries  (later  years). 
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DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  PEREGRINE  FALCON  AS 
A  BREEDING  BIRD  IN  A  RIVER  VALLEY*  IN  ALBERTA 

by  Dick  Dekker,  10944-  71  Avenue,  Edmonton 


The  following  data  on  the  breeding 
of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  pere- 
grinus)  along  a  certain  river  in 
Alberta  are  far  from  complete  and 
refer  only  to  a  stretch  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  miles.  Along  this  stretch 
in  1960  there  were  five  cliffs,  each 
occupied  by  a  breeding  pair  of  Pere¬ 
grines,  and  one  cliff  occupied  by  a 
single  male.  By  1965  this  population 
had  dwindled  to  two  breeding  pairs, 
and  the  following  year  only  one  pair 
remained.  In  1967  this  last  pair  re¬ 
turned  to  its  traditional  cliff  but  the 
male  disappeared  early  in  the  court¬ 
ship  period.  The  female,  apparently 
unable  to  find  a  new  mate,  deserted 
soon  after.  The  Peregrine  has  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  breeding  bird  in  this 
area. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
population  decline  of  these  falcons 
was  effected  by  pesticide  residues, 
which  are  believed  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  breeding  normally.  During 
the  last  years  their  breeding  be¬ 
haviour  appeared  normal  and  young 
were  produced.  This  however,  does  not 
prove  that  these  falcons  were  free 
from  pesticide  residues.  Cade  (1967) 
has  found  rather  high  levels  of  resi¬ 
dues  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  in 
the  eggs  and  tissues  of  falcons  along 
the  Yukon  River,  which  did  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  a  normal  rate  of 
reproduction. 

In  the  years  of  population  decline 
along  this  Alberta  river  the  falcons 
were  subject  to  much  interference 
by  humans.  Young  Peregrines  have 
been  found  shot.  In  1965  and  1966 
the  young  of  at  least  two  eyries  were 
robbed  by  falconers  from  British 
Columbia.  They  had  approached  a 
well-known  Alberta  naturalist  who 
many  years  ago  had  written  about  the 
Peregrines  of  this  particular  river. 

*  For  reasons  obvious  later  in  this 

article  I  prefer  not  to  give  the  name 

of  this  river  valley. 


Under  the  false  pretence  of  bird 
study,  the  falconers  learned  about  the 
exact  location  of  the  birds.  It  is 
reported  that  they  took  nine  young 
falcons  (of  which  several  may  have 
been  Prairie  Falcons)  in  1965.  The 
number  taken  in  later  years  is  un¬ 
known.  There  is  also  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  professional  animal 
dealer,  who  lives  in  Alberta,  has 
travelled  down  this  river  (as  well  as 
other  rivers)  with  the  special  purpose 
of  securing  Peregrines  and  selling 
them  to  falconers.  Herbert  and  Her¬ 
bert  (1965)  have  mentioned  the  detri¬ 
mental  actions  of  falconers  along  the 
Hudson  River.  Maurice  Broun  (1966) 
recently  wrote  about  the  extensive 
illegal  trade  in  Peregrines  and  other 
birds  of  prey  in  the  U.S. 

The  population  decline  of  Pere¬ 
grine  Falcons  in  many  parts  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  may  indeed  be 
blamed  in  part  on  falconers.  They  are 
a  highly  mobile  and  dedicated  group; 
not  many  eyries  in  accessible  areas 
have  escaped  their  continued  atten¬ 
tion.  Recently  their  radius  of  action 
has  been  extended  northward  to  in¬ 
clude  rivers  in  the  Yukon  and  in  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

As  some  falconers  are  quick  to 
point  out,  disturbances  by  bird¬ 
watchers  and  photographers  may 
have  been  another  cause  of  the  de¬ 
struction  or  desertion  of  nests.  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  I  have  re¬ 
frained  from  climbing  to  Peregrine 
eyries  since  1961.  I  have  been  content 
to  watch  the  goings-on  from  a  dist¬ 
ance.  As  the  cliffs  were  not  very  high 
and  the  river  not  wide  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  nesting 
area  without  disturbing  the  birds. 

An  interesting  coincidence  observed 
during  the  extirpation  of  Peregrines 
from  this  Alberta  river  was  the 
population  expansion  of  the  Prairie 
Falcon  (Falco  mexicanus).  On  the 
same  25-mile  stretch  three  pairs  of 
Prairie  Falcons  were  breeding  in 
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1960.  One  of  these  sites  was  later 
deserted  because  of  the  building  of  a 
cabin  on  top  of  the  cliff.  But  in  1965 
a  pair  established  itself  on  a  site 
nearby  which  was  formerly  held  by 
Peregrines.  In  1966  another  former 
Peregrine  cliff  was  taken  up,  and  the 
year  after  a  male  “Prairie”  had  an¬ 
nexed  a  third  deserted  Peregrine  nest¬ 
ing  site,  while  a  pair  of  “Prairies” 
had  returned  to  the  site  below  the 
cabin.  Territorial  battles  between 
Prairie  Falcons  were  observed  on 
several  occasions.  Twice  there  were 
two  females  and  one  male  frequenting 
the  same  cliff  in  the  early  days  of 
match-making. 

In  one  instance  mexicanus  was 
quick  in  taking  action.  On  April  17, 
1966,  there  were  three  Prairie  Fal¬ 
cons  (one  male  and  two  females)  plus 
one  male  Peregrine  present  ai,  a  long 
cliff  which  for  many  years  had  been 
the  territory  of  a  pair  of  “blue  fal¬ 
cons”,  according  to  a  nearby  farmer. 
That  year  the  Peregrine’s  mate  had 
apparently  not  turned  up  and  the 
male  was  unable  to  drive  off  the  in¬ 
truders.  It  was  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  the  powers  of  flight 
of  the  two  kinds  of  falcons.  The 
Peregrine  proved  vastly  superior.  The 
“Prairies”  were  put  on  the  defensive. 
One  of  the  females  had  several  tail 
feathers  missing,  possibly  knocked 
out  by  the  attacker.  When  the  Pere¬ 
grine  made  one  of  his  lightning  swift 
passes  mexicanus  would  turn  over  on 
its  back  and  present  its  talons  which 
the  Peregrine  avoided  at  a  hair’s 
breadth.  When  perched  on  the  cliff 
“Prairies”  were  not  safe  from  attack 
either.  The  Peregrine  dived  from 
above,  often  trying  to  surprise  his 
victim  by  concealing  his  approach  be¬ 
hind  trees  and  rock  outcrops.  The 
threatened  “Prairie”  jumped  up  at 
the  last  moment  and  turned  over  on 
its  back,  stretching  its  legs  like  a 
baseball  player  reaching  out  to  catch 
a  high-flying  ball.  Of  course  actions 
like  these  were  not  without  risk  for 
attacker  and  attacked  alike.  It  was 
remarkable  that  the  “Prairies”  did 
not  attack  the  Peregrine.  Even  the 
male  “Prairie”  completely  ignored  his 


presence.  Falco  mexicanus  seemed  to 
rely  on  patience  and  strength  of  num¬ 
bers.  A  week  later  the  Peregrine  had 
disappeared,  and  two  “Prairies”  were 
firmly  established  at  the  cliff. 

The  observed  local  population  in¬ 
crease  of  Falco  mexicanus  is  probably 
a  direct  result  of  widespread  clearing 
of  the  surrounding  areas,  which 
created  more  hunting  territories,  and 
of  the  availability  of  nesting  sites 
formerly  held  by  aggressive  Pere¬ 
grines.  Reasons  why  the  Prairie  Fal¬ 
cons  were  not  affected  by  the  same 
evils  that  caused  the  elimination  of 
the  Peregrines,  may  be  found  in  their 
different  food  habits  and  migratory 
wanderings.  A  comparison  of  the 
levels  of  pesticide  residues  would  no 
doubt  be  interesting.  Possibly  also  the 
fact  that  Prairie  Falcons  are  not  as 
eagerly  sought  after  by  falconers,  at 
the  nest  as  well  as  on  migration,  as 
Peregrines  account  for  the  continued 
breeding  success  of  mexicanus.  Ob¬ 
viously  one  could  suspect  the  Prairie 
Falcons  of  this  area  as  having  driven 
out  the  Peregrines.  I  have  found  no 
evidence  to  support  this  suspicion,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Prairie 
Falcons  seem  to  arrive  at  the  nesting 
site  earlier  than  the  Peregrines. 

As  Cade  (1960)  suggests,  nesting 
sites  are  established  by  tradition.  On 
this  Alberta  river  certain  cliffs  were 
held  by  “Prairies”  and  others  by 
Peregrines  from  year  to  year.  The 
final  disappearance  of  the  Peregrines 
on  this  river  ( as  well  as  on  other 
Alberta  rivers)  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  an  apparent  shortage  of 
adult  birds.  Often  only  the  male  re¬ 
turned  in  spring.  He  could  hold  the 
cliff  for  many  months  chasing  other 
raptors  and  corvids  away,  but  seemed 
unable  to  attract  a  mate.  The  year 
after,  such  cliffs  were  vacant  or  held 
by  one  or  two  Prairie  Falcons. 
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BALD  EAGLE  BANDING  IN  NORTHERN 
SASKATCHEWAN  (1967) 

by  Jonathan  M.  Gerrard,  809  Colony  Street,  Saskatoon 
and  Douglas  W.  A.  Whitfield,  1306  Melrose  Ave.,  Saskatoon 


During  the  month  of  July,  1967,  the 
authors  banded  a  number  of  nestling 
Bald  Eagles  (Haliaeetus  leucocepha- 
lus)  and  Ospreys  (Pandion  haliaetus) 
in  northern  Saskatchewan.  This  was 
the  result  of  planning  begun  a  year 
earlier  when  we  saw  eagles  and  nests 
on  two  canoeing  trips:  one  to  Otter 
Rapids  in  Saskatchewan  and  the  other 
northeast  of  Kenora,  Ontario.  On  one 
occasion  we  rounded  a  bend  to  see 
several  Common  Ravens  and  Turkey 
Vultures  fly  up.  We  soon  saw  why. 
An  adult  eagle  which,  for  reasons  we 
could  not  determine,  was  unable  to 
fly,  plunged  into  the  water  from  the 
rock  where  it  had  been  mobbed,  and 
swam  across  a  small  bay  and  into  the 
reeds  on  the  other  side.  The  eagle 
swam  much  like  someone  doing  the 
butterfly  stroke,  hunching  its  wings 
and  flopping  forward.  We  followed  it 
on  shore  and  were  rewarded  with  an 
excellent  closeup  view. 

In  early  1967  we  wrote  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  D.N.R.  offices  in 
the  north.  Also,  through  friends  who 
had  been  in  the  north  we  learned  of 
many  nests,  though  most  were  ones 
used  in  past  years  which  might  not  be 
used  again  in  1967.  This  was  often 
the  case  and  we  usually  had  to  check 
several  sites  before  finding  an  occu¬ 
pied  one.  A  better  method  of  locating 
nests  in  use,  we  later  discovered,  was 
on  the  spot  questioning  of  local  resi¬ 
dents  and  guides  who  knew  the  area 
well.  Even  then  we  had  our  bad  days, 
as  at  Amisk  Lake,  when  we  visited 
eight  locations  and  found  only  one 
nest  with  young. 

Dr.  Stuart  Houston  warned  us  be¬ 
fore  we  started  that  at  about  half  the 
active  nests  we  found,  we  would  be 
unable  to  band  the  young.  Either  the 
tree  would  be  too  difficult  to  climb  at 
all,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
around  the  nest.  In  preparation,  we 
borrowed  a  pair  of  climbing  spurs  and 


Photo  by  D.  W.  A.  Whitfield 

Bald  Eagle  at  Bog  Lake, 
about  nine  weeks  old. 


practised  using  them  on  our  outings 
to  band  Great  Horned  Owls  and  Red¬ 
tailed  Hawks.  But  getting  around  the 
bulky  eagle’s  nests  (one  we  measured 
was  6V2  feet  by  5%  feet  across  the 
top  and  4  feet  high)  had  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  doing.  The  task,  several 
times  very  difficult,  was  never  impos¬ 
sible,  and  we  left  no  eagles  unbanded. 

With  a  number  of  nests  located,  we 
set  out,  primarily  concerned  with 
banding  and  the  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  hopes  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  young  birds.  On  July  1 
to  3,  we  visited  La  Ronge,  Otter 
Rapids,  Devil  Lake,  Dead  Lake  (2),* 

*  The  figures  in  brackets  indicate 
young  banded.  Commas  separate 
young  of  different  nests  in  the  same 
area. 
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Little  Deer  Lake,  Nemeiben  Lake  (1, 
1)  and  Anglin  Lake  (Osprey  1).  At 
La  Ronge,  Bill  Richards  told  us  about 
several  nests  at  locations  accessible 
only  by  aeroplane.  One  of  these  was 
in  the  top  of  a  geodesic  tower.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  our  budget  contained  no 
provision  for  aircraft  rental  and  no 
free  flights  were  available  just  at 
that  time,  so  we  got  to  none  of  Mr. 
Richard’s  nests. 

At  Devil  Lake,  about  half  a  mile 
from  a  known  nest,  which  proved  to 


Photo  by  J.  M.  Gerrard 

Whitfield  climbing  to  an  Osprey  nest 
at  Jan  Lake. 


be  empty,  an  adult  eagle  flew  back 
and  forth  across  a  channel,  calling  in 
its  squeaky  voice.  This  behaviour  we 
later  found  to  be  typical  of  an  eagle 
near  a  nest.  At  the  time  we  did  not 
search  thoroughly  for  a  second,  occu¬ 
pied  nest,  for  we  still  thought,  mis¬ 
takenly,  that  all  nests  would  be  easily 
seen  on  account  of  their  size.  In  actual 
fact,  these  huge  piles  of  sticks  are 
often  difficult  to  see  from  the  water 
and  sometimes  even  from  the  air. 
After  paddling  to  Dead  Lake  we  were 
rewarded  with  the  sight  of  an  adult 
eagle  sitting  on  a  nest.  This  was  45 
feet  above  the  ground  in  a  dead  aspen 
poplar.  The  nest  was  in  a  crotch  with 
the  largest  ascending  branch  only  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  quite 
dead.  After  fastening  a  safety  rope 
to  the  trunk  beneath  the  crotch  and 
about  his  waist,  one  of  us  climbed  up. 

It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  band 
young  Bald  Eagles,  especially  when 
one  is  able,  as  we  often  were,  to  sit 
on  the  nest  beside  them  while  apply¬ 
ing  the  bands.  They  have  brown  down 
in  contrast  to  the  white  down  of  the 
young  Golden  Eagles  ( Aquila  chry- 
saetos)  which  we  had  banded  earlier 
in  the  year.  There  was  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  in  behaviour  too.  The  Golden 
Eagles  had  been  very  docile,  but  these 
young  Bald  Eagles  stood  up  when 
they  heard  us  approaching  the  nest 
and  attempted  to  use  their  claws  and 
beaks  to  defend  themselves.  They 
would  greet  us  with  rapid  and  re-  ; 
peated  exhalations  of  breath,  a  pant¬ 
ing  vaguely  like  that  of  a  dog.  While 
we  were  at  the  nest,  the  adult  eagles  : 
circled  overhead,  sometimes  coming  as 
close  as  30  feet,  though  never  actually 
stooping  at  us.  The  parent  eagles  be¬ 
haved  in  this  manner  at  every  nest, 
except  one  at  which  they  put  in  no  j 
appearance. 

After  banding  single  eaglets  in  two  < 
nests  on  nearby  Nemeiben  Lake,  we  ■ 
headed  for  Anglin  Lake.  The  nest  was  j 
of  Osprey  this  time,  and  was  at  the  I 
very  top  of  a  dead  tree  with  a  pre¬ 
carious  lean.  Because  of  this,  we  tied 
a  rope  around  the  trunk  about  half¬ 
way  up  and  anchored  it  to  another 
tree  about  100  feet  away.  One 
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Photo  by  D.  W.  A.  Whitfield 


Gerrard  banding  a  seven-weeks-old  Bald  Eagle  at  Nemeiben  Lake. 


adult  was  at  the  nest  when  we  arrived, 
and  while  the  banding  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  the  second  adult  arrived  with  a 
fish  in  its  talons.  It  circled  the  nest, 
carrying  the  fish,  until  we  left. 

The  second  weekend,  July  8  to  9, 
our  route  took  us  to  Candle  Lake  (1), 
to  Squaw  Rapids  (2)  and  to  Cumber¬ 
land  House.  At  Squaw  Rapids  the 
nest  was  in  a  region  of  dead,  fire- 
hardened  trees.  It  was  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  closest  lake,  and  the 
eagles  were  living  on  ducks,  unlike 
most  of  the  other  eagles  whose  nests 
contained  only  fish.  In  this  nest  were 
a  Mallard’s  skeleton,  a  Blue-winged 
Teal’s  wing,  and  many  duck  feathers. 

We  travelled  up  the  Hanson  Lake 
Road  on  July  15  to  16,  stopping  at 
Deschambault  Lake,  Hanson  Lake  (2, 
2),  Pelican  Lake  (1,2,2)  and  Jan  Lake 
(Osprey — 2).  At  Deschambault  Lake 
a  fishing  camp  operator  told  of  a  pair 
of  eagles  seen  several  times  feeding 
on  carrion  on  the  road,  but  we  found 
no  nest  in  the  area.  At  Hanson  Lake 
our  luck  picked  up — two  nests.  There 
was  a  fairly  strong  wind  and  the 
eagles  crouched  down  out  of  sight  so 
that  until  we  realized  what  they  were 
doing,  we  thought  the  nests  were 


empty.  At  Pelican  Lake  things  im¬ 
proved  still  further,  for  we  found 
three  nests  within  four  miles  of  the 
abandoned  town  of  Sandy  Narrows. 
This  was  the  densest  distribution  that 
we  came  across,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  our  coverage  of  all 
the  areas  visited  was  cursory.  The 
limited  time  available  meant  that  we 
could  only  visit  those  places  where 
we  were  told  that  there  might  be 
nests,  and  we  found  that  even  those 
familiar  with  a  lake  often  did  not 
know  of  all  the  nest  sites  on  it.  We 
arrived  at  one  of  the  nests  on  Pelican 
Lake  in  the  rain.  The  eaglets  were 
wet,  and  the  parents  who  were  absent 
when  we  arrived,  did  not  show  them¬ 
selves  for  10  minutes,  when  the  rain 
had  almost  stopped. 

Near  Jan  Lake  we  found  our  second 
Osprey  nest.  Here  on  July  15,  were 
two  young  only  a  few  days  old.  While 
we  were  at  the  nest,  three  adult 
Osprey  circled  overhead.  A  quick 
check  for  another  nest  in  the  area 
was  in  vain. 

On  July  20,  with  an  offer  from  Dr. 
H.  Dirschl  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  of  a  helicopter  ride  to  several 
nests,  we  returned  to  Cumberland 
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House.  We  visited  Bog  Lake  (1),  Cow 
Lake  (1)  and  Little  Egg  Lake.  These 
three  nesting  areas  followed  a  very 
interesting  pattern.  In  each  area 
there  were  two  nests  within  half  a 
mile.  In  two  of  these  sets,  one  nest 
was  occupied  and  one  was  not.  In  the 
third  pair,  neither  was  occupied, 
although  an  eagle  was  seen  nearby. 
Broley  (1952)  mentions  that  eagles 
often  have  two  or  three  nests  that 
they  use  in  different  years,  and  this 
was  probably  an  illustration  of  the 
phenomenon.  At  one  nest  an  eaglet 
jumped  out.  We  copied  one  of  Charles 
Broley’s  techniques  and  hauled  it  up 
on  a  rope  tied  around  its  legs.  At  the 
other  nest,  surprisingly,  no  adult  was 
seen. 

The  next  three  days,  July  21  to  23,  we 
spent  in  the  Creighton  area  visiting 
Mari,  Amisk  (2),  Tyrrell  (1),  Schist, 
Golden,  Kipahagan  (2),  Sturgeon  (1, 
2),  and  Belcher  (1)  lakes.  Ross  Dun¬ 
can  of  the  Creighton  D.N.R.  office  very 
kindly  took  us  along  on  one  of  his 
regular  flights,  allowing  us  to  visit 
four  eagles’  nests  on  the  way.  At  one 
stop  Leonard  Ray,  a  commercial  fish¬ 
erman,  took  us  to  one  of  these.  All 
that  remained  of  a  nest  which  had 
been  an  imposing  structure  only  a 
week  before  was  a  jumble  of  sticks  on 
the  ground;  it  looked  as  if  the  limb 
supporting  it  had  broken  in  a  recent 
storm.  We  had  all  but  abandoned  hope 
for  the  young  birds  when  we  spotted 
them  on  the  ground  in  a  small  clear¬ 
ing  about  30  yards  away.  Broley 
(1952)  says  that  parent  eagles  will 
not  feed  young  on  the  ground,  so  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  dilemma.  How¬ 
ever,  the  eaglets  were  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  nearby  there  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  one  or  two  fish.  We  thought 
therefore  that  they  were  being  fed 
and  decided  to  leave  them;  we  also 
asked  Mr.  Ray  to  take  them  fish  occa¬ 
sionally.  He  reported,  through  Mr. 
Duncan,  that  on  several  subsequent 
visits,  the  eagles  were  doing  well. 

On  the  same  flight  we  saw  two  cliff 
nests  which  had  been  active  two  or 
three  years  previously,  although  they 
were  empty  this  year.  At  one  of  these 


nests  the  observer,  George  Barker, 
had  seen  only  one  parent  and  it  had 
had  a  dark  head  and  tail.  This  may 
have  been  a  Bald  Eagle  that  had  not 
yet  attained  its  full  adult  plumage,  or 
it  might  have  been  a  Golden  Eagle. 

That  flight  ended  the  banding  sea¬ 
son,  as  the  now  full-sized  eaglets  were 
too  often  jumping  from  the  nests.  One 
that  we  measured  had  a  wingspan  of 
slightly  over  six  feet,  and  we  feared 
real  problems  if  any  banding  attempts 
were  to  be  made  a  week  later,  when 
the  youngsters  would  perhaps  be  able 
to  glide  out  of  sight. 

In  the  course  of  four  banding  trips 
we  travelled  about  3,300  miles  by  car 
and  many  miles  by  aeroplane,  heli¬ 
copter,  airboat,  motorboat  and  canoe. 
Twenty-seven  eagles  were  banded  in 
18  active  nests,  for  an  average  of  1.5 
per  nest.  In  addition  to  the  nests  with 
young,  there  were  five  which  were 
likely  alternate  nests  used  in  other 
years,  four  with  eagles  nearby  with 
no  young  and  six  with  neither  young 
nor  adults.  Of  the  18  containing 
young,  13  had  remains  of  fish,  one  had 
duck  remains  and  four  had  no  food 
remains  at  all.  Two  nests  were  on 
cliffs,  19  in  aspen  poplar,  five 
in  spruce,  and  three  were  in  jack- 
pines.  All  but  one  of  these  nests  was 
within  200  yards  of  a  lake  shore.  The 
average  estimated  height  above 
ground  was  45  feet  with  the  lowest 
being  27  feet  and  the  highest  70  feet. 
Our  average  of  1.5  young  per  active 
nest  may  be  compared  with:  Hancock 
(1965) —  1.4  per  nest  on  Vancouver 
Island;  Troyer  and  Hensel  (1965)  — 
1.6  per  nest  in  the  Kodiak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Alaska;  Grier  (1967) 
— 1.7  per  nest  in  northwestern  On¬ 
tario;  Davis  (1966) — 1.67  per  nest  in 
northern  Saskatchewan. 

From  persons  we  met  or  wrote  to  in 
the  hope  of  getting  information,  we 
obtained  the  locations  of  many  other 
eagle  nests  that  were  active  this  year. 
In  the  following  list,  the  number  of 
young,  if  known,  has  been  put  in 
brackets:  Laroque  Lake  (1),  Achen- 
inni  Lake,  Saint  Lake  (2),  15  miles 
north  of  Saint  Lake  (2),  Wapata  Lake, 
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Unknown  Lake,  Besnard  Lake  (2), 
Highrock  Lake,  Hickson  Lake  —  two 
nests,  the  Sturgeon-Weir  River  up¬ 
stream  from  Amisk  Lake  (2),  Rein¬ 
deer  Lake,  Rion  Lake  —  two  nests  (1, 
2),  Engles  Lake  —  two  nests  (2,  2), 
Richards  Lake — three  nests  (1,  1,  1), 
Carswell  Lake  (1),  Loutit  Lake  (1), 
Tsalwor  Lake  (2),  on  the  river  be¬ 
tween  Deschambault  and  Pelican 


Lakes,  and  on  a  small  lake  south  of 
Waterbury  Lake. 

Some  other  1967  eagle  sightings  are 
also  noteworthy.  In  travelling  from 
Otter  Rapids  down  the  Churchill  River 
to  Nistowiak  Falls  and  then  to  La 
Ronge,  Dr.  R.  W.  Cram  saw  five  and 
perhaps  six  adult  eagles  and  one  pos¬ 
sible  nest.  Travelling  down  the  Chur¬ 
chill  River  between  Pinehouse  Lake 


Map  of  northern  Saskatchewan  showing  Bald  Eagle  aerie  locations.  The 
circles  indicate  nests  at  which  the  authors  banded  young  in  1967.  The  solid 
squares  indicate  nests  known  to  be  active  in  1967  but  not  visited  by  the 
authors.  The  open  squares  show  aeries  active  in  past  years,  as  reported  by 
Davis  (1966),  Nero  (1963),  and  as  seen  by  the  author. 
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Bald  Eagle  about  nine  weeks  old,  Bog  Lake. 


Photo  by  D.  W.  A.  Whitfield 


and  Trout  Lake,  August  15  to  22,  Tim 
Jones  saw  eight  eagles,  including  one 
immature  sitting  on  a  nest  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Foster  River. 

We  banded  three  Ospreys  in  two 
nests.  These  were  both  at  the  very 
top  of  dead  spruce  trees,  one  at  36 
feet  and  the  other  at  45  feet.  No  food 
was  found  in  either  nest,  although  at 
both,  adults  were  seen  carrying  fish. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note 
that  we  found  a  much  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  Osprey  nests  compared  to 
eagle  nests  than  Mansell  (1965)  found 
in  his  survey  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  area.  However,  we  have  been 
told  of  a  concentration  of  Osprey  nests 
on  power  poles  along  a  line  in.  Mani¬ 
toba  that  runs  from  north  of  Flin 
Flon  to  Sheridon  to  Snow  Lake.  Dick 
Baker  of  Parson’s  Airways,  saw  11 
nests,  seven  of  them  active,  in  check¬ 
ing  about  one-quarter  of  the  full 


length  of  this  line.  Bill  Richards  men¬ 
tioned  two  possible  Osprey  nest  sites 
on  Upper  Foster  Lake  and  Dave 
McLay  wrote  of  one  on  Reindeer 
Lake. 

Considering  the  number  of  nests  we 
found  in  a  very  incomplete  survey  of 
a  very  small  part  of  the  northern 
forest  of  this  province,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  may 
be  a  large  number  of  Bald  Eagle  nest¬ 
ing  territories  in  Saskatchewan.  In 
1967  we  knew  of  42  active  nests. 
Extrapolating  the  density  of  their 
occurrence  to  the  whole  part  of  the 
province  which  is  covered  by  both  the 
Northern  Coniferous  Forest  and  the 
Canadian  Shield,  we  arrive  at  a  total 
population  of  about  600  nesting  pairs. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Davis’  (1966) 
warnings  are  to  be  treated  lightly. 
We  found  instances  of  human  disturb¬ 
ance.  Five  eagles  died  from  eating 
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poisoned  wolf  bait  last  winter  and 
many  more  that  we  did  not  hear  of 
possibly  met  this  fate.  One  eagle  was 
found  dead  beneath  its  nest  on  Nemei- 
ben  Lake.  Near  a  nest  in  use  this  year 
there  was  a  nest  tree  recently  felled 
by  an  axeman.  At  Amisk  Lake  a  nest 
which  we  were  told  had  contained 
eggs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
empty.  At  least  two  eaglets  were 
taken  for  pets  this  year.  However, 
local  attitudes  in  northern  Saskatche¬ 
wan  are  by  no  means  all  against  the 
eagles.  We  met  a  commercial  fisher¬ 
man,  John  Enerson,  who  had  set  out 
fish  entrails  for  a  pair  of  eagles  last 
year.  (This  practice  is  mentioned  by 
Hancock  (1965)  as  common  at  some 
fishing  villages  along  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island.  He  states  that 
there  was  greater  nesting  success  in 
these  areas.) 

Although  there  are  a  few  men  like 
Mr.  Enerson,  it  is  still  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  many  fishermen  and  trappers 
that  the  Bald  Eagle  plays  a  useful 
and  important  role  as  a  scavenger  and 
that  as  a  predator  it  is  not  a  signi¬ 
ficant  factor  in  determining  the  popu¬ 
lation  levels  of  prey  species. 

This  year,  we  made  only  a  small 
start  in  what  could  be  a  worthwhile 
study  of  the  Bald  Eagles  and  Osprey 
of  this  province.  To  help  us  in  future 
work,  we  ask  any  reader  who  knows 
the  location  of  a  nest  of  either  of 
these  species  to  let  one  of  us  know. 
In  addition,  any  winter  sighting  of 
Bald  Eagles  would  be  of  interest. 
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INFORMATION  WANTED  ON 
FERRUGINOUS  HAWK 

Dr.  Stuart  Houston  is  making  a 
survey  of  the  Ferruginous  Hawk  in 
Saskatchewan,  collecting  data  on 
localities  (exact  section,  township  and 
range)  where  they  once  nested,  and 
the  year  they  nested  last.  Their  num¬ 
bers  seem  to  be  decreasing  even  in 
these  years  when  the  ground  squirrels 
are  increasing  once  again;  even  in 
areas  of  ideal  habitat  in  southwestern 
Saskatchewan  they  now  seem  to  be 
relatively  rare.  Anyone  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Ferruginous  Hawk  is 
asked  to  write  to  Dr.  Houston  at  863 
University  Drive,  Saskatoon. 
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SIGHT  RECORD  OF  GREEN  HERON  AT  DELTA, 

MANITOBA 

by  Roger  M.  Evans,  Zoology  Department,  University  of  Manitoba 
and  Robert  W.  Nero,  Manitoba  Museum  of  Man  and  Nature,  Winnipeg 


A  bird  with  characteristics  similar 
to  those  of  an  adult  Green  Heron 
(Butorides  virescens)  was  observed 
and  identified  by  Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Watts 
and  Mr.  D.  Krindle  on  June  5,  1987, 
at  the  University  of  Manitoba  Field 
Station  located  at  Delta,  Manitoba. 
The  following  day  a  bird  of  similar 
size  and  proportions  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Krindle  along  with  Martin  Mc- 
Nicholl  and  the  senior  author,  but 
conditions  did  not  permit  definite 
identification  at  that  time.  A  more 
positive  identification  was  obtained  on 
June  7,  when  the  same  spot  was  again 
visited  by  the  senior  author.  On  this 
latter  date,  a  bird  subsequently  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  Green  Heron  was  flushed  at 
close  range,  along  with  three  Black- 
crowned  Night  Herons.  The  Green 
Heron  and  one  of  the  Night  Herons 
perched  near  the  tops  of  oak  trees, 
some  50  yards  from  each  other  and 
approximately  100  yards  from  the  ob¬ 
server.  When  the  perched  birds  were 
viewed  at  this  range  through  7  x  50 
binoculars,  the  Green  Heron  appeared 
to  be  noticeably  smaller  than  the 
Night  Heron.  Additional  visible  fea¬ 
tures  characteristic  of  an  adult  Green 
Heron  included  yellow  legs,  reddish- 
chestnut  neck  with  light-colored  strip 
extending  down  along  the  front,  and 
dark  brown  or  black  crest  feathers. 
Although  the  same  spot  was  visited 
frequently  over  the  next  two  weeks, 
no  further  sightings  were  made.  Two 
Green  Herons  were  never  seen  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  this  species  was  nesting  in  the 
area. 

A  possible  sighting  of  a  Green 
Heron  at  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  on 
June  22,  1966  (Matthews,  1967)  is 
apparently  the  only  other  report  of 
this  species  for  western  Canada. 

Thompson  (otherwise,  E.  T.  Seton) 
(1891:490),  refers  to  a  report  of  this 
species  in  Manitoba  by  J.  Macoun  for 


1881,  and  records  by  Hunter,  who  had 
reportedly  “taken  them  at  Shoal 
Lake,  near  Winnipeg,  and  am  told 
that  they  breed  in  the  sloughs  around 
Turtle  Mountains  ...”  However, 
Macoun  later  says  (in  Macoun  and 
Macoun,  1909:143)  that  probably 
both  he  and  Hunter  were  mistaken, 
and  that  these  were  likely  Black- 
crowned  Night  Herons,  a  species  not 
reported  by  either  of  them. 

An  old  report  by  Seton  of  a  sight 
record  of  a  Green  Heron  at  Brandon 
has  been  cited  by  the  A.O.U.  Check¬ 
list  (1957)  and  recently  was  used  by 
Godfrey  (1966:38).  Godfrey  has  since 
stated  (pers.  corres.,  R.  W.  Nero, 
April  14,  1967)  :  “  .  .  .  the  evidence 
is  not  very  good  and  I  now  wish  I 
had  not  included  it  ...  it  was  a  sight 
record  and  therefore,  by  implication, 
hypothetical.”  The  Seton  records 
(1908:2)  for  Brandon  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “W.  Shaw  Cottingham  reports 
having  seen  a  Green  Heron  at  Bran¬ 
don.  C.  C.  Helliwell,  another  (not 
seen  by  me).” 

In  the  absence  of  further  details, 
these  earlier  data  must  be  considered 
insufficient  evidence  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  species.  Hence,  the 
present  record  is  regarded  as  the  first 
valid  report  for  this  province.  In  the 
absence  of  a  specimen  or  photograph, 
this  species  is  now  considered  hypo¬ 
thetical  for  Manitoba. 
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FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  INTERACTIONS 
BETWEEN  DRAGONFLIES  AND  HUMMINGBIRDS 


by  Richard  S.  Miller,  School  of  Forestry,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Connecticut 


An  earlier  note  (Miller,  1966)  de¬ 
scribed  a  short  series  of  territorial 
chases  of  a  female  Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird  (Archilocus  colubris) 
by  a  male  blue  -  darner  dragonfly 
(Aeschna  interupta)  at  Emma  Lake, 
Saskatchewan  in  the  summer  of  1966. 
As  this  event  was  only  observed  once 
and  no  similar  reports  could  be  found 
in  the  literature,  it  was  assumed  to  be 
an  unusual  and  rare  occurrence.  How¬ 
ever,  further  observations  during  the 
summer  of  1967  suggest  that  the 
probability  of  such  encounters  is 
greater  than  one  might  expect. 

During  the  summer  of  1967,  the 
area  around  the  buildings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Biology  Station  on  Fairy 
Island  at  Emma  Lake  was  again  used 
as  a  feeding  territory  by  a  female 
Ruby  -  throated  Hummingbird.  She 
visited  flowers  in  the  yard  and  arti¬ 
ficial  feeders  made  of  test  tubes  filled 
with  sugar  and  water  and  red  veget¬ 
able  coloring,  and  defended  the  area 
against  intrusion  by  other  humming¬ 
birds.  The  fact  that  she  visited  the 
colored  feeders  before  they  were 
filled,  following  the  same  routine  ob¬ 
served  in  previous  summers,  led  us  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  same  bird 
that  was  observed  in  1966. 

The  first  of  two  encounters  between 
a  dragonfly  and  a  hummingbird  in 
1967  was  observed  by  the  author  at 
about  1100  on  July  21.  While  the 
hummingbird  was  hovering  at  a  feeder 
located  about  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  a  male  Aeschna  interupta 
that  had  been  patrolling  the  yard 
seized  her  from  above.  The  humming¬ 
bird  flew  off,  dislodging  the  dragon¬ 
fly,  but  when  she  returned  seconds 
later  the  dragonfly  again  attempted 
to  seize  her  and  she  left  the  area.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  direction  of  his  attack, 
his  repeated  attempt  to  grasp  and 
hold  the  hummingbird,  and  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  period  when  copu¬ 


lating  pairs  of  Aeschna  were  espec¬ 
ially  numerous,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  this  was  a  case  of  “mistaken 
identity”  in  which  the  male  dragonfly 
was  attempting  to  couple  with  the 
hummingbird. 

A  second  interaction  was  observed 
at  about  1300  on  August  21  by  Dr. 
Maureen  Rever  and  Floyd  Connor, 
when  a  male  Aeschna  interupta 
attacked  the  hummingbird,  while  she 
was  feeding  at  a  lily  flower  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  chased  her  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  30  feet.  During  the  chase  the 
dragonfly  maintained  a  position 
slightly  below  and  six  to  eight  inches 
behind  the  hummingbird. 

Dragonflies  and  hummingbirds  do 
not  compete  for  food  or  breeding  sites, 
or  any  other  environmental  resource 
except  air  space,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  advantage  to  either  species 
in  defending  a  territory  against  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  these  interactions 
illustrate  two  evolutionary  trends 
that  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  process  of  interspecies  competi¬ 
tion,  namely  (1)  convergence  of  forms 
of  territorial  behaviour  in  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  taxa,  and  (2)  a  corresponding 
lack  of  species-specificity  in  aggres¬ 
sive  interactions.  In  order  for  compe¬ 
tition  between  species  to  occur,  it  is 
first  necessary  that  their  ecological 
requirements  (niches)  intersect  to 
bring  them  into  a  common  “arena” 
where  they  can  interact.  Once  these 
conditions  have  been  met,  species 
which  compete  through  territorial 
aggression  must  be  able  to  recognize 
potential  competitors  and  communi¬ 
cate  their  territorial  claims  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  understood.  In  the  case 
of  dragonflies  and  hummingbirds, 
their  co-occurrence  in  the  same  terri¬ 
torial  space  is  largely  coincidental, 
and  is  not  due  to  intersection  of  their 
ecological  niches,  but  in  spite  of  their 
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great  taxonomic  and  ecological  differ¬ 
ences,  there  is  apparently  enough 
similarity  in  habitat,  body  size,  colora¬ 
tion  and  flight  behaviour  (Miller, 
1966)  to  provoke  an  aggressive  re¬ 
sponse  from  drag*onflies.  These  obser¬ 
vations  demonstrate  the  relatively  low 
level  of  similarity  that  is  required  for 


aggressive  interactions  between 
species,  in  spite  of  natural  selection 
for  species  differences  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  reproductive  isolation. 
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RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH  "HAWKING"  INSECTS 

by  Martin  McNicholl,  1281  Valour  Road,  Winnipeg 


One  of  the  aids  in  identifying  many 
species  of  birds  is  their  characteristic 
feeding  behaviour.  Nuthatches,  for 
example,  customarily  feed  on  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  climbing 
about  and  searching  for  insects  in 
nooks  and  crannies,  often  upside- 
down.  Sometimes,  in  response  to  en¬ 
vironmental  influences  such  as  food 
availability,  or  weather,  species  behave 
in  unusual  ways  which  attract  our 
attention.  Such  an  activity  of  nut¬ 
hatches  (and  other  birds)  is  “hawk¬ 
ing”,  a  term  which  is  used  to  refer  to 
birds  capturing  insects  in  flight  by 
flying  out  from  a  perch.  This  is  char¬ 
acteristic  behaviour  in  flycatchers, 
which  make  their  living  in  this 
fashion,  but  it  is  only  infrequently 
seen  in  nuthatches. 

On  May  26,  1966  I  watched  a  Red¬ 
breasted  Nuthatch  (Sitta  canadensis) 
hawking  insects  from  a  spruce  tree  in 
Brookside  Cemetery  in  Winnipeg.  The 
nuthatch  pursued  flying  insects  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  flycatcher.  Several 
times  in  the  course  of  five  minutes  of 
observation  time,  the  nuthatch  flew 
out  to  capture  insects,  each  time  re¬ 
turning  to  perch  again  on  the  same 
tree.  I  could  not  identify  the  insects 
which  attracted  the  nuthatch.  Pre¬ 
sumably  these  were  small  flies  which 
were  rising  in  some  numbers. 

A.  C.  Bent  (1945)  quotes  E.  A. 
Forbush  (1929)  and  P.  M.  Silloway 
(1907)  as  saying  that  the  Red¬ 
breasted  Nuthatch  occasionally  en¬ 
gages  in  flycatching.  The  only  other 
published  reference  to  flycatching  in 
this  species  appears  to  be  by  Aaron  M. 
Bagg  (1966);  the  latter  cites  obser¬ 


vations  on  Monhegan  Island,  Maine, 
by  Christopher  M.  Packard  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4  to  6,  1965,  and  records  of 
eight  to  10  nuthatches  seen  in  early 
September,  1965  by  Richard  L. 
Plunkett  “launching  themselves  out  to 
catch  flies  in  mid-air”  from  the  tips  of 
spruce  trees. 

Hervey  Brackbill  (1950)  records 
details  of  observations  of  at  least  two 
White  -  breasted  Nuthatches  (Sitta 
carolinensis)  hawking  for  insects  on 
August  13,  1949  about  a  white  elm  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  A  European 
species,  the  Nuthatch  (Sitta  euro- 
paea),  has  also  been  known  to  “hawk” 
for  insects  in  several  instances  (Cor¬ 
nish,  1949;  Williams,  1949).  The 
editors  of  British  Birds  (editorial 
comment  in  Williams,  1949)  suggest 
that  insect  “hawking”  may  actually 
be  quite  frequent  in  the  Nuthatch.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  also  true  for  the 
Red-breasted  and  even  the  White¬ 
breasted  nuthatches.  For  this  reason, 
it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  hear 
of  similar  observations  by  others. 
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THE  BARN  OWL  IN  ALBERTA 

by  Wayne  Smith,  8220  Elbow  Drive,  Calgary 

On  the  weekend  of  July  22-23,  1967, 
Cleve  Wershler  and  I  were  in  the 
Cypress  Hills  at  Elkwater.  At  10:20 
p.m.  on  July  22,  while  listening  for 
night  birds,  we  heard  a  bird  we 
couldn’t  identify.  Twice  we  plunged 
through  the  thick  brush  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  Elkwater  Lake 
campsite,  but  only  had  one  glimpse 
of  the  bird  in  our  flashlights.  We 
decided,  from  what  we  had  glimpsed, 
that  the  bird  was  an  owl;  but  what 
kind  of  owl? 

At  approximately  10:35  p.m.,  under 
a  clear,  moonlit  sky,  we  tracked  down 
the  owl.  It  was  sitting  on  top  of  a 
15-foot  pole.  We  shone  both  our  flash¬ 
lights  (one,  a  four-cell)  on  the  owl. 
It  was  obviously  a  Barn  Owl  (Tyto 
alba). 

We  made  a  field  description,  writing 
down  the  following  points:  long  legs, 
snowy-white  underparts,  long  wings, 
heart-shaped  face,  and  its  size  (about 
that  of  a  small  Great  Horned  Owl, 
roughly  18  inches).  As  we  watched  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pole  the  Barn 
Owl  kept  calling  (a  magpie-like  croak 
— nasal,  wheezy  and  ascending)  and 
it  also  kept  lowering  its  head  and 
weaving  it  from  side  to  side.  Each 
time  it  flew,  its  flight  was  moth-like. 
This  particular  pole  must  have  been 
a  favorite  perch  because  it  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  leave  the  pole  and  kept 
returning  to  it.  Four  times  we  ob¬ 
served  the  Barn  Owl  for  over  a  full 
minute. 

Twice,  the  Barn  Owl  we  were 
watching  was  answered  by  another 
Barn  Owl.  Also,  at  about  1:00  a.m., 
July  23,  we  heard  a  long,  quavering 
whistle  from  the  east  end  of  the 
campground.  We  read  later  in  A.  C. 
Bent’s  “Life  Histories”  volume  on 
owls  that  the  call  of  a  young  Barn 
Owl  with  unopened  eyes  is  “a  high- 
pitched  quavering  whine  ...”  Egg 
dates  for  Barn  Owls  are  reported  as 
very  unpredictable. 

The  Barn  Owl  is  very  scarce  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  Salt  and  Wilk 


(Birds  of  Alberta)  show  no  previous 
records  for  Alberta.  Recent  reports 
in  the  Blue  Jay  (21:104,  25:22)  show 
the  following:  Saskatchewan,  four 
records — Balcarres,  May  1,  1910; 

Aylesbury,  May  5,  1924;  Kindersley, 
May  18,  I960;  and  Regina,  May  3, 
1936;  Manitoba,  four  records- — St. 
Anne’s,  November  6,  1912;  Sperling, 
January  1925;  Whitewater  Lake, 
October  1927 ;  and  La  Riviere,  April 
8,  1945. 


ALBERTA  INDIGO  BUNTING 
RECORD 

by  Wayne  Smith,  8220  Elbow  Drive,  Calgary 

On  June  24,  1967,  Garry  McKay, 
Stu  Alexander,  Cleve  Wershler,  two 
small  children  and  I  were  on  a  field 
trip  along  the  eastern  Rockies.  We 
stopped  by  a  small  slough  about  15 
miles  north  of  Kananaskis  Lake, 
about  50  miles  west  of  Calgary.  In  a 
large  grove  of  young  aspens  we  heard 
a  bird  song  that  none  of  us  had  ever 
heard  before.  After  many  minutes  of 
stealthy  stalking  we  managed  to  get 
a  good  look  at  the  bird  and  identified 
it  as  a  young  male  Indigo  Bunting 
(Passerina  cyanea).  It  was  a  deeper 
blue  and  smaller  than  a  Mountain 
Bluebird,  and  its  body  shape  and  bill 
were  distinctive.  Its  plumage  con¬ 
tained  a  lot  of  grey  mixed  with  the 
blue.  We  supposed  it  to  be  a  non¬ 
breeding  young  male  as  its  territory 
seemed  large  and  ill-defined. 

Later  on  in  the  day  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  compare  its  song, 
which  we  had  carefully  listened  to, 
with  Lazuli  Bunting  (Passerina 
amoena)  songs,  for  we  found  about 
eight  of  the  latter  species  about  15 
miles  west  of  Longview.  Although 
Salt  and  Wilk  (in  Birds  of  Alberta, 
1966)  state  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  species  by  voice,  we 
found  a  distinct  difference.  While  ob¬ 
serving  the  Lazuli  Buntings  we  briefly 
glimpsed  a  bunting  whose  song  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  of  an  Indigo  Bunt¬ 
ing,  and  we  felt  fairly  sure  that  it 
was  this  species. 
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The  Indigo  Bunting  is  regarded  as 
a  “scarce  summer  resident’’  by  Salt 
and  Wilk,  who  list  the  following 
records:  a  male  specimen  from  Lac 
La  Nonne,  June  3,  1926;  a  male  seen 
near  Elkwater  Lake  in  the  Cypress 
Hills,  June  26,  1952;  and  specimens 
from  Gorge  Creek  in  the  foothills 
west  of  Turner  Valley,  were  appar¬ 
ently  nesting  along  with  Lazuli  Bunt¬ 
ings  in  1958  and  1959. 

UNUSUAL  FATAL  ACCIDENT 
INVOLVING  A  LAPLAND 
LONGSPUR 

by  Spencer  G.  Sealy,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

A  source  of  winter  income  for  some 
Eskimos  on  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
Alaska,  is  trapping  arctic  foxes 
(Alopex  lagopus )  (Hughes,  An  Eski¬ 
mo  Village  in  the  Modern  World,  Cor¬ 
nell  Univ.  Press.  1960).  One  of  the 
many  types  of  bait  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  seal  fat  which  is  placed  in  and 
near  the  trap  site,  usually  before  the 
trapping  season  begins,  and  which 
is  often  left  after  trapping  is  over 
(Leroy  Kulukhon,  pers.  comm.,  1967). 
This  note  records  an  incident  whereby 
a  piece  of  seal  blubber  caused  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  death  of  a  Lapland 
Longspur  (Calcarius  lapponicus) . 

On  July  19,  1967,  a  dead  and  ema- 


Fig.  1  —  Dead  and  emaciated  Lapland 
Longspur  with  its  left  leg  stuck  to  a 
piece  of  seal  blubber,  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  Alaska,  July  19,  1967. 


dated  Lapland  Longspur,  its  age  and 
sex  undetermined,  was  found  at  the 
base  of  Sevuokuk  Mountain,  two  miles 
east  of  Gambell.  The  bird’s  left  foot 
was  stuck  solidly  to  a  piece  of  seal 
blubber  near  an  abandoned  trap  site 
amid  dwarf  willows  (Scilix)  (Fig  1), 
common  foraging  areas  for  Lapland 
Longspurs  at  this  date  on  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Island.  The  entanglement  pos¬ 
sibly  resulted  when  the  bird  accident¬ 
ally  stepped  on  the  fat  while  foraging 
or  possibly  it  was  attracted  to  insects 
on  the  fat.  Insects  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  Lapland  Longspur  food 
at  this  time  (Sealy,  unpublished 
data) . 

Arctic  breeding  birds  face  many 
problems  in  the  short  summer;  how¬ 
ever,  unique  accidents  like  that  de¬ 
scribed  here  probably  form  a  neglig¬ 
ible  mortality  factor.  This  observation 
was  made  while  I  was  engaged  in  a 
comparative  breeding  biology  study  of 
the  plankton-feeding  alcids  on  St. 
Lawrence  Island.  The  work  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada  to  Dr.  M. 
D.  F.  Udvardy. 

AN  UNUSUAL  GOLDFINCH 
MORTALITY 

by  Ken  P.  Morrison,  Oliver,  B.C. 

On  August  18,  1967  while  carrying 
out  an  ecology  study  of  the  Mourning 
Dove  in  the  Okanagan  valley  of 
British  Columbia,  I  discovered  an 
unusual  incidence  of  nest  mortality  in 
the  American  Goldfinch  ( Spinus 
tristis). 

During  my  routine  dove  nest  search 
I  noticed  a  small,  compact  nest  10  feet 
up  in  a  peach  tree  in  an  Oliver 
orchard.  Closer  inspection  revealed  a 
dead  juvenile  Goldfinch  hanging  from 
the  edge  of  the  nest  with  both  feet 
securely  entangled  in  the  plant  fiber 
of  the  inner  lining.  The  bird  had 
struggled  in  vain  as  attested  by  the 
frayed  and  worn  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail  where  they  had  been 
beaten  on  the  branches  supporting  the 
nest.  The  cause  of  death  was  probably 
due  to  starvation.  The  other  nestlings 
appear  to  have  fledged  without  diffi- 
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culty,  judging  by  the  numerous  drop¬ 
pings  and  feather  sheaths  in  the  nest 
bowl. 

The  Goldfinch  is  an  abundant  nest¬ 
ing  species  in  the  orchards  of  the 
Okanagan  valley.  This  is  the  first 
occurrence  of  such  an  unusual  form 
of  mortality  in  about  30  Goldfinch 
nests  observed  this  summer. 

FIRST  RECORD  OF  LARK  BUNTING 
AND  LARK  SPARROW  AT  SPIRIT 
LAKE,  SASKATCHEWAN 

by  William  Anaka,  Gorlitz 

On  June  2,  1967  a  male  Lark  Bunt¬ 
ing  ( Calamospiza  melanocorys )  flush¬ 
ed  in  front  of  the  tractor  while  I  was 
driving  across  a  native  prairie 
meadow,  thereby  establishing  a  new 
record  for  Spirit  Lake.  Dr.  C.  Stuart 
Houston’s  check-list  of  Birds  of  the 
Yorkton  district  (1949)  lists  the 
nearest  previous  observation  from 
Melville,  approximately  50  miles  to 
the  south-southwest. 

While  at  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society’s  summer  meeting  at 
Swift  Current  in  June,  1967,  I  noted 
that  the  Lark  Bunting  was  the  most 
conspicuous  bird  species  of  the  area, 
as  we  drove  through  miles  and  miles 
of  male  buntings,  all  busily  singing 
and  displaying. 

Four  days  later,  on  June  6,  1967,  a 
new  species  was  added  to  the  birds  of 
the  Yorkton  district  when  a  Lark 
Sparrow  (Chondestes  grammacus) 
spent  an  afternoon  in  our  farmyard, 
alternately  feeding  and  singing.  Its 
conspicuous  markings  and  large  size 
alerted  me  to  its  presence  as  it  fed 
near  a  number  of  House  Sparrows. 
The  song  was  even  more  distinctive,  a 
variety  of  warbles  and  trills,  occa¬ 
sionally  interspersed  with  a  loud  buzz. 
It  was  noted  again  on  June  20  and 
June  23  in  a  nearby  pasture  field 
where  it  sang  repeatedly  from  several 
locations  and  behaved  as  if  on  terri¬ 
tory,  at  one  time  aggressively  routing 
a  cowbird  that  ventured  near.  Lack  of 
additional  observations  would  indicate 
that  it  failed  to  attract  a  mate  and 
eventually  moved  on. 

In  conversation  with  Dr.  Stuart 


Houston  I  have  verified  that  these  two 
birds  are  new  records  for  these  dis¬ 
tricts. 

COWBIRD  EGG  IN  CROW  NEST 

by  David  R.  M.  Hatch,  736  -  15th  St.,  Brandon, 
Manitoba 

On  June  15,  1967  I  found  a  Common 
Crow  nest  one-half  mile  east  of  the 
town  of  Oak  Lake,  Manitoba,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  climb  the  aspen  poplar  tree 
in  which  it  was  located  in  order  to 
check  the  nest  contents.  To  my  utter 
amazement  the  nest  contained  a 
Brown-headed  Cowbird  egg  besides 
the  clutch  of  five  crow  eggs.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  nest  had  been  destroyed 
when  I  returned  to  visit  it  one  week 
later  (June  22).  The  nest  site  was 
on  the  edge  of  a  willow-aspen  bluff 
covering  about  one-half  acre.  This 
was  one  of  a  series  of  bluffs  growing 
in  a  low  area  in  a  heavily  grazed  pas¬ 
ture.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the 
first  occurrence  of  a  cowbird  egg 
being  found  in  a  nest  of  a  crow. 

ERRATUM 

In  the  listing  of  Black-crowned 
Night  Heron  recoveries  on  page  112 
of  the  September  1967  issue,  incorrect 
banding  and  recovery  dates  were 
given  for  George  Lang’s  seventh  Night 
Heron,  shot  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  It 
was  banded  June  20,  1925  and  shot  in 
mid-November  of  the  same  year.  (The 
data  from  the  bird  above  were  inad¬ 
vertently  repeated  in  error). 


CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT 
1967 

In  your  report,  list  the  numbers  of 
each  species  seen  on  the  ONE 
BEST  DAY  between  December  20 
and  January  1  (inclusive).  In 
addition,  list  other  species  (number 
of  individuals  and  date  seen)  be¬ 
tween  December  20  and  January  1. 
Send  reports  as  soon  as  possible  to 

MRS.  MARY  HOUSTON, 

863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon 
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POSSIBLE  RECENT  OCCURRENCE  OF  GRIZZLY 

IN  MANITOBA 

by  R.  W.  Sutton,  Manitoba  Museum  of  Man  and  Nature,  Winnipeg 


The  only  tangible  evidence  of 
grizzly  in  Manitoba  is  a  single  skull 
ploughed  up  at  Austin,  Manitoba  by 
Thomas  Carruthers  in  the  1940’s  and 
presented  to  the  museum.  It  is  aged 
and  weathered,  and  obviously  repre¬ 
sents  a  time  long  gone.  Recent  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Robertson, 
Regional  Supervisor,  Renewable  Re¬ 
sources,  Dauphin,  Manitoba  has 
brought  to  light  what  may  be  a  more 
recent  occurrence  of  grizzly  in  this 
province. 

The  locality  is  the  old  Ethelbert 
Trail  in  Duck  Mountain,  approxi¬ 
mately  Sec.  20,  Twp.  24,  R.  23  W.  In 
the  spring  of  1923,  Mr.  Robertson’s 
father,  an  experienced  woodsman,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Garnet  Lacey,  was 
trapping  black  bears  for  pelts.  In  one 
trap  they  found  a  black  bear  dead  and 
partially  eaten.  Tracks  indicated  that 


two  large  bears  had  been  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  attack  on  the  trapped  animal. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  animals 
appeared  to  be  of  unusual  size,  the  I 
elder  Robertson  re-arranged  the  set.  | 
This  he  did  by  attaching  a  green  birch  jj 
clog  “as  large  as  he  could  carry”,  and  | 
by  omitting  the  small  peg  usually  in-  I 
serted  to  lessen  the  strike  of  the  trap  | 
jaws. 

On  the  following  day  the  trap  and  | 
clog  were  missing,  and  the  two  men  | 
took  up  the  trail.  Eventually  the  bear  I 
was  located.  While  the  men  circled,  f 
seeking  a  clear  shot  in  the  heavy  bush; 
the  bear,  though  hampered  by  the  f 
heavy  clog,  rushed  them  repeatedly.  [ 
After  almost  an  hour  of  cautious  j 
circling  by  the  men,  and  steady  pur¬ 
suit  by  the  bear,  a  clear  head  shot  was 
offered  and  the  animal  was  at  once  \ 
despatched. 
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The  elder  Robertson,  who  had  trap¬ 
ped  hundreds  of  black  bears,  was  so 
impressed  by  the  animal  that  he 
brought  home  not  only  the  pelt  but 
the  skull,  and  a  forepaw.  J.  D.  Robert¬ 
son,  our  present  correspondent,  clearly 
recalls  his  father  showing  the  young¬ 
sters  the  long  claws  of  the  bear  and 
the  massive  skull,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  black  bear 
with  which  they  were  so  familiar.  He 
also  showed  the  trap  which,  though 
considered  too  powerful  for  black 
bear,  had  not  broken  the  paw  of  the 
trapped  animal,  and  had  been  twisted 
out  of  alignment. 

Examination  of  the  bear  indicated 
that,  though  impressively  large,  it 
was  the  smaller  of  the  two  originally 
tracked.  On  the  following  day  Mr. 
Lacey,  and  subsequently  the  elder 
Robertson,  located  the  larger  bear. 
Heavy  brush,  and  the  obvious  size  and 
potential  of  the  animal,  persuaded 
them  not  to  risk  a  shot,  and  they  left 
if  unharmed. 

Mr.  Robertson  points  out  that 
though  the  bear  was  not  “grizzled”  it 
was  so  different  from  a  black  bear 
that  his  father  retained  the  pelt  for 
some  time  as  a  personal  memento. 

Grizzly  in  Manitoba  as  late  as  1923  ? 
We  still  can’t  be  certain,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  warrants  close  examination. 
Phil  and  Jed  Reader  of  The  Pas,  in 
personal  correspondence  with  J.  D. 
Robertson,  mention  receiving  reports 
of  grizzly  in  the  Pasquia  hills  in  the 
1920’s. 


PRAIRIE  NEST  RECORDS  SCHEME 

Contributors  to  the  Prairie  Nest 
Records  Scheme  are  reminded  to 
send  their  nest  record  cards  to  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Nero,  Manitoba  Museum 
of  Man  and  Nature,  Winnipeg  2.  If 
you  have  not  previously  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  scheme  but  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  keeping  good  records  of 
individual  nests  or  colonies  of  nests 
write  to  Dr.  Nero  for  advice  and 
information  about  the  scheme. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  BISON  SKULLS 

by  Fred  Schutz,  Buffton,  Alberta 

Regarding  the  photograph  of  the 
buffalo  skulls  sent  in  by  Mrs.  G. 
Knudsen  of  Porcupine  Plain,  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  published  in  the  September, 
1967  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay.  Any  skull 
measuring  28  inches  would  very  likely 
be  that  of  the  Wood  Bison  (Bison 
bison  athabascae).  It  is  too  large  to 
belong  to  a  Plains  Bison  (Bison  bison 
bison). 

Any  buffalo  skull  —  or  skeleton  — 
brought  to  light  today  should  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved  as  another  link  with 
our  ever  receding  past;  as  a  reminder 
that  scarcely  more  than  100  years 
ago,  60,000,000  buffalo,  by  reliable 
estimate,  roamed  over  North  America. 
Quite  apart  from  this,  a  large  bison 
skull  may  occasionally  be  found  that 
is  old  enough  to  be  of  considerable 
value  to  paleontologists,  archaeolo¬ 
gists  and  historians.  Several  species 
of  bison,  all  but  two  of  them  long 
extinct,  have  left  skeletal  remains 
which  turn  up  with  varying  frequency 
and  in  various  stages  of  preservation. 
Identification  of  prehistoric  types  is 
often  difficult,  especially  for  the  lay¬ 
man.  To  be  able  to  hazard  even  an 
educated  guess  as  to  the  age  and 
species  of  a  bison  skull,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  about  the  early 
history  of  the  buffalo  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  a  subject  about  which  much 
remains  to  be  learned,  and  about 
which  very  little  was  known  until  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

It  all  began  with  a  monstrous  ani¬ 
mal  named  Bison  latifrons  which  came 
to  North  America  via  the  Behring 
Land  Bridge  some  500,000  years  ago. 
A  latifrons  bull  was  the  size  of  a 
small  elephant  and  carried  horns 
measuring  seven  feet  between  the 
tips.  Along  with  other  giant  mam¬ 
mals  of  times  past,  the  bison  dimin¬ 
ished  in  size  down  over  the  millenia. 
Bison  crassicornis  is  the  name  given 
to  one  of  these  smaller  species.  Several 
of  the  skulls  identified  as  crassicornis 
have  been  found  in  Alaska  and  seven 
in  Alberta.  Crassicornis  has  been  ex¬ 
tinct  for  many  thousands  of  years, 
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and  as  it  went  into  a  gradual  decline 
at  least  two  smaller  types  were  gain¬ 
ing  the  ascendancy.  These  were  Bison 
occidentalis  and  Bison  antiquus.  Occi¬ 
dentalism  the  larger  of  the  two,  occu¬ 
pied  the  northern  half  of  North 
America,  and  by  about  8,000  years 
ago  had  become  small  enough  to  be 
called  by  today’s  scientists,  Bison 
bison  athabascae,  our  modern  Wood 
Bison. 

Well  to  the  south,  antiquus,  over 
about  the  same  period  of  time,  was 
evolving  into  the  present  day  Plains 
Bison,  the  smallest  of  the  breed. 
Plains  Bison,  and  very  likely  their 
predecessor,  antiquus,  were  herd  ani¬ 
mals.  They  formed  the  great  multi¬ 
tudes  of  their  kind  that  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
less  than  a  century  ago;  the  greatest 
spectacle  of  herd  animals  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Wood  Bison,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  possibly  occidentalis 
before  them,  were  not  given  to  large 
groupings,  but  lived  scattered  in  small 
groups  or  individuals  throughout  the 
wooded  and  forested  areas  north  of 
the  prairie  and  along  the  foothills  and 
mountains  to  the  west. 

When  a  bison  skull  is  found  today, 
the  outer  horn  shell  is  almost  never  a 
part  of  it.  Only  the  bone  that  formed 
the  horn  core  and  was  attached  solidly 


to  the  skull  remains.  It  is  the  meas¬ 
urement  from  tip  to  tip  of  these  horn 
cores  that  provides  the  quickest  if  not 
the  most  reliable  identification  of  the 
skull  as  to  species. 

Here,  from  a  table  compiled  by  L. 
A.  Bayrock,  of  the  Research  Council 
of  Alberta  and  published  in  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society  of  Alberta  Newsletter 
No.  8,  Spring,  1966,  are  some  minima, 
maxima,  and  average  horn  core  meas¬ 
urements  in  inches  for  four  of  the 
above  mentioned  species.  There  is  no 
data  for  antiquus  and  apparently  no 
such  measurement  exists  for  latifrons. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  overlap¬ 
ping,  and  other  factors  and  other 
measurements  might  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  to  make  positive 
identification  of  a  skull  that  meas¬ 
ured,  say  29  inches.  It  might  be  a 
large  Wood  Bison  or  a  small  to  aver¬ 
age  occidentalis. 

Persons  finding  buffalo  skulls  are 
urged  to  save  and  preserve  them.  If 
the  finder  doesn’t  want  it,  some  one  or 
some  museum  certainly  will.  Take  it 
out  of  the  weather.  Wash  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  then  shellac  and  varnish 
it.  If  you  suspect  it  to  be  unusually 
old,  note  exact  location  and  depth  at 
which  it  was  found  so  that  experts  in 
this  field  of  study  may  more  easily 
identify  it. 


TABLE.  Horn  core  measurements  (in  inches)  for  four  species  of  bison 

(table  compiled  by  Bayrock) 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 

Bison  bison  bison 

Plains  buffalo 

19-1/8 

26-1/8 

22-7/8 

Bison  bison  athabascae 

Wood  buffalo 

23 

30-1/4 

26-1/8 

Bison  occidentalis 

Extinct  western  bison 

26-3/8 

34-1/2 

29-3/8 

Bison  crassicornis 

Giant  extinct  bison 

30-1/8 

51  * 

37-7/8 
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A  POSSIBLE  RECORD  OF  DEATH-FEIGNING 

IN  A  TOAD 

by  Robert  W.  Nero,  Manitoba  Museum  of  Man  and  Nature,  Winnipeg 


On  May  21,  1967,  while  I  was 
walking  with  my  sons  in  an  open 
sandy  spot  on  a  ridge  adjacent  to  dry 
marshland  in  the  Delta,  Manitoba 
area,  a  toad  was  observed  to  behave 
in  a  manner  that  seems  unusual 
enough  to  be  worth  recording.  Upon 
turning  over  a  flat  piece  of  wood  we 
discovered  a  toad  about  an  inch  long 
squatting  in  an  exposed,  shallow 
cavity.  The  toad,  which  was  evidently 
in  a  burrow  beneath  the  board,  was 
closely  surrounded  by  sand  and,  until 
we  lifted  the  roof  off  its  house,  was 
clearly  safe  and  snug.  It  took  a 
moment  to  identify  the  small,  brown¬ 
ish  object  in  the  cavity  as  a  toad,  for 
it  was  sitting  with  its  legs  drawn  up 
tightly  to  its  body.  When  touched,  it 
immediately,  and  much  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  stiffened  out  as  if  suddenly 
stricken.  Both  pairs  of  legs  were  fully 
extended  backwards,  the  entire  body 
was  rigid,  the  eyes  were  closed,  and, 
except  for  slight  breathing  move¬ 
ments  at  long  intervals,  the  toad  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  dead.  It  remained  in  this 
state,  while  held  in  my  son’s  hand  as 
we  walked  along,  for  nearly  two  min¬ 
utes.  It  then  resumed  a  more  usual 
posture,  with  open  eyes  and  regular 
breathing  movements,  and  appeared 
to  be  none  the  worse  for  its  apparent 
seizure. 

I  thought  the  toad  had  perhaps 
reacted  physiologically  to  the  sudden 
exposure  to  light  and  heat  when  we 
uncovered  it,  for  it  was  an  unusually 
warm,  dry  afternoon.  However,  there 
are  behaviourisms  reported  in  the 
literature  for  certain  toads  that  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  may  have  been  an 
observation  of  an  adaptive  behaviour 
pattern.  G.  Kingsley  Noble  (1931 — 
Dover  reprint,  1954.  The  biology  of 
the  amphibia.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  N.Y.  577  pp.)  describes  an 
“unken”  reflex  behaviour  in  the 
European  Fire-bellied  Toad  (Bombina 
bombina),  stating  (p.380)  :  “The  typi¬ 


cal  unken  reflex  is  characterized  not 
only  by  a  distinctive  posture  of  immo¬ 
bility  but  also  by  a  closure  of  the 
eyes,  a  slowing  down  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  movements,  and  an  increase  in 
the  skin  secretion.”  However,  although 
Bombina  goes  into  this  reflex  “if  sud¬ 
denly  disturbed”,  it  “will  bend  its 
head  and  legs  sharply  back  over  the 
body  and  turn  the  ventral  surfaces 
of  its  forearms  upward.”  This  anuran 
is  brightly  colored  underneath  and 
this  posture  exposes  this  coloration, 
presumably  to  warn  potential  preda¬ 
tors  that  it  is  the  unpalatable  Bom¬ 
bina.  He  also  says  that  some  other 
species  show  the  reaction,  “various 
European  species  of  Rana  and  Bufo 
exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  reaction. 

.  .  .  The  Bullfrog,  Rana  catesbeiana, 
if  cornered,  will  sometimes  thrust  out 
its  arms  and  flatten  its  body.  The  back 
is  not  curved  upward  as  in  Bombina , 
but  otherwise  the  reaction  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  unken 
reflex.  At  low  temperatures  the  reflex 
of  Bombina  is  incomplete  and  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Rana  ...” 

Noble  further  suggests  (p.381) 
that  the  “unken”  behaviour  may  be  a 
simple  reflex  response  not  involving 
the  higher  centers  of  the  brain.  The 
response  is  greater  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male,  and  it  “may  have  some 
significance  in  the  mating  process,  a 
vigorous  grip  of  the  male  tending  to 
throw  the  female  into  a  state  of  tonic 
immobility  and  thus  prevent  her 
escape.”  Our  specimen,  which  was  a 
Canadian  Toad  (Bufo  hemiophrys) , 
has  been  identified  by  Harvey  Beck 
as  a  female.  It  may  be  that  touching 
the  toad  unexpectedly  elicited  a  reflex 
response  of  unusual  extremity  that  is 
rarely  observed. 

Noble  also  states  (in  the  same  book, 
p.424)  a  “death  feint”  or  state  of 
“tonic  immobility”  is  not  uncommon 
in  salamanders,  frogs,  and  toads,  and 
may  be  a  protective  measure.  It  may 
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last  a  few  minutes  or  “it  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  over  an  hour  if  disturbing 
sensory  impressions  are  avoided.” 
Writing  of  the  six-weeks-old  young  of 
the  American  Toad  (Bufo  ameri- 
ccinus),  Mary  C.  Dickerson  (1906.  The 
frog  book,  North  American  toads  and 
frogs  with  a  study  of  the  habits  and 
life  histories  of  those  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  states.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
N.Y.  253  pp.),  stated  (p.71)  :  “When 
they  are  handled  they  play  dead  for 
seconds  at  a  time  and  finally  ‘come  to 
life’  sticking  up  their  little  orange 
paws  in  most  ridiculous  fashion  before 
they  tumble  over  and  hop  away  .  .  .  ” 
Later,  speaking  of  the  adults,  she 
states  (p.87)  :  “Let  an  enemy  seize 
him  roughly,  and  he  is  a  dead  toad. 


‘Playing  dead’  saves  him  many  a  time. 
He  will  lie  on  his  back  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible  motion  for  minutes  at 
a  time  .  .  .  Even  the  breathing  move¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  suspended.”  In  none 
of  the  above  situations,  however,  are 
the  legs  extended  backwards  as  was 
the  case  in  our  observation. 

Neither  Francis  R.  Cook,  Curator 
of  Herpetology,  National  Museum  of 
Canada,  nor  Richard  W.  Sutton, 
Chief,  Division  of  Exhibits  and  Inter¬ 
pretation,  Manitoba  Museum  of  Man 
and  Nature,  reports  having  observed  a 
reaction  in  a  toad  of  the  kind  reported 
here.  I  am  indebted  to  both  of  the 
latter  for  suggesting  reference 
sources. 


STRAWBERRIES 

by  Keith  F.  Best,  Swift  Current 

Strawberries  are  low,  apparently 
stemless,  perennial  herbs  with  under¬ 
ground,  scaly  rootstocks;  they  also 
have  runners,  which  root  at  every 
second  node,  producing  new  plants. 
Our  most  common  strawberry  is  the 
smooth  wild  strawberry,  Frag  aria 
glauca,  which  occurs  in  low  spots  on 
prairie,  open  woodlands  and  moist 
areas.  The  numerous  basal  leaves  are 
composed  of  three  toothed  leaflets  and 
the  rather  long  leafstalks  are  sheathed 
at  the  base  by  a  pair  of  membranous 
bracts.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
borne  on  leafless  stems.  The  numerous 
short,  seed-producing  organs  (pistils) 
are  borne  on  a  cone-shaped,  fleshy 
receptacle.  The  pistils,  ripening  into 
small,  hard  “seeds”  (achenes),  persist 
on  the  receptacle,  which  becomes 
pulpy  and  enlarged  to  form  the  fami¬ 
liar  edible  “berry”. 

The  genus  Fragaria  belongs  to  the 
rose  family  (Rosaceae),  and  this 
name  comes  from  the  Latin  fragum, 
strawberry,  a  word  derived  from 
fragans,  alluding  to  the  attractive 
odor  of  the  fruit.  The  origin  of  the 
common  name  strawberry  is  some¬ 
what  obscure.  Many  authorities  derive 
it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  streawberige 
( streaw ,  straw,  and  berige,  berry), 
which  they  claim  for  the  resemblance 
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of  the  plant  runners  to  straw.  Others 
state  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  name 
means  strayberry,  because  the  run¬ 
ners  cause  plants  to  stray  from  their 
original  location. 

Strawberries  are  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  as  forage,  although  some 
species  are  rated  as  fair  in  palata- 
bility  for  sheep,  cattle,  deer  and  elk. 
The  fruits  are  relished  by  birds  and 
rodents.  The  Indians  have  long 
esteemed  these  berries  as  a  delicacy. 
Records  fail  to  show  that  strawberries 
were  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  who 
knew  these  plants  exclusively  as  wild 
fruit.  Stawberries  were  cultivated  in 
France  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  this  table  delicacy  by  various  Euro¬ 
pean  writers,  who  refer  both  to  the 
wild  fruits  and  to  those  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

LUMINESCENCE  OF  FUNGI 

by  David  Jones,  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T. 

On  August  19,  1967,  I  had  my  first 
experience  with  luminescent  fungi 
while  camping  at  Little  Buffalo  Falls, 
about  30  miles  from  Fort  Smith, 
N.W.T. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Peter  Hanson, 
digging  under  his  sleeping  bag  in  the 
tent  that  night,  thought  he  saw  a 
“glowing  match”.  After  repeated 
beatings  the  “match”  didn’t  go  out 
and  he  called  my  attention  to  it. 
Within  minutes  we  uncovered  a  glow¬ 
ing  root  about  a  foot  long,  illuminat¬ 
ing  the  tent  in  an  eerie  green  light. 
The  root,  which  appeared  dead,  was 
collected  and  we  noted  that  a  live  root 
not  more  than  an  inch  away  emitted 
no  light.  I  believed  that  it  might  be 
fungus  because  I  had  read  about 
luminescent  mushrooms  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

The  next  day  I  took  bits  of  the  root 
to  Mr.  E.  Kuyt  of  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service,  here  in  Fort  Smith,  to  assist 
me  in  identifying  it.  Mr.  Kuyt  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  the  mycelium 
of  Omphalia  flavida,  and  referred  me 


to  a  description  of  this  phenomenon  of 
luminescence  in  R.  Darnley  Gibbs’ 
Botany,  an  evolutionary  approach 
(Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  1950). 

I  quote  from  this  reference:  “An 
interesting  fact,  and  one  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  which  is  not  clear,  is  the 
luminescence  of  the  mycelia  of  several 
fungi.  When  seen  in  the  dark  they 
glow  with  a  greenish  or  bluish  light 
which  may  be  quite  striking.  The 
author  once  took  home  an  axe  chip 
about  as  large  as  the  end  joint  of 
one’s  thumb,  containing  the  mycelium 
of  one  of  these  forms.  In  a  dark  room 
its  light  was  easily  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  read  the  time  from  an  ordinary 
watch.  The  mycelium  of  Omphalia 
flavida  is  particularly  useful  for  the 
demonstration  of  this  phenomenon.  It 
can  be  cultured  on  agar  and  will  glow 
for  weeks.” 


The  accompanying  photograph  was 
taken  of  two  unusual  potatoes  that 
were  brought  to  me  by  a  neighbour, 
R.  W.  Bradshaw.  These  two  potatoes 
from  his  1966  crop  had  spontaneously 
split  in  the  storage  bin  and  extruded 
one  to  five  small  but  well-formed  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  interior.  The  specimens 
had  been  kept  for  some  time,  which 
accounts  for  their  withered  appear¬ 
ance.  —  F.  Elmer  Wait,  323  Sixth 
Avenue,  Saskatoon. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  STUDIES 
OF  GLACIAL  LAKE  AGASSIZ 


Fringe  lands 
(approxi  mate) 
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Scale  in  miles 


Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  from  a  geological  map  distributed  at  the  Agassiz 
Conference  in  Winnipeg,  November,  1966,  by  Dr.  John  Elson,  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 
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I.  SASKATCHEWAN 

by  Dennis  E.  Anderson,  Field  Director,  and 
Dr.  Zenon  S.  Pohorecky,  Project  Supervisor 
and  Head,  Department  of  Anthropology  and 

Archaeology,  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 

The  Department  of  Anthropology 
and  Archaeology,  University  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Saskatoon,  has  been  busy 
since  1964  in  an  archaeological  re¬ 
search  programme  involving  lands 
affected  environmentally  by  the 
largest  glacial  lake  in  the  world, 
Glacial  Lake  Agassiz. 

This  lake  began  to  form  over  12,000 
years  ago,  fed  by  waters  melting  from 
glacial  ice  in  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba 
and  Ontario.  Before  draining  into 
Hudson  Bay  about  6,000  years  ago,  it 
flooded  the  centre  of  North  America 
while  its  outlets  cut  the  continent  in 
half  along  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  along  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Saskatchewan,  too,  was  cut  in  half 
by  a  channel  of  Lake  Agassiz  which 
extended  from  the  Porcupine  Hills  in 
Manitoba  to  the  Clearwater  River  in 
Alberta.  The  northern  borders  of  this 
channel  are  uncertain,  but  its  southern 
margins  are  plotted  with  enough  cer¬ 
tainty  to  identify  over  50  recession 
beaches  and  shore  scarps. 

The  environmental  study  of  Lake 
Agassiz  has  already  involved  palaeo- 
botanists,  palynologists,  palaeoclima- 
tologists,  soils  specialists  and  pleisto¬ 
cene  geologists.  Many  of  these  natural 
scientists  recently  met  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  Lake  Agassiz, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Research 
Council  and  held  at  the  Laboratory  of 
Anthropology,  University  of  Mani¬ 
toba. 

Archaeological  interest  is  focused 
on  two  zones  in  Saskatchewan.  One 
follows  the  known  margins  of  Lake 
Agassiz,  and  includes  lands  modified 
by  waters  connected  with  the  lake. 
The  other  (“Fringe  Lands”)  follows 
the  outer  margins  of  this  primary 


zone,  and  includes  lands  influenced 
environmentally  by  the  nearby  lake. 
The  project,  then,  encompasses  almost 
half  of  Saskatchewan,  and  promises 
to  rewrite  the  prehistory  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  prairies. 

Some  600  archaeological  sites  have 
already  been  discovered  in  this  Agas¬ 
siz  area.  Old  campsites,  butchering 
grounds,  lithic  industrial  centres,  flint 
quarries,  and  ancient  highways  have 
been  recorded  around  Kamsack,  Hud¬ 
son  Bay,  Porcupine  Plain,  Bjorkdale, 
Carrot  River,  Tisdale,  Melfort,  Nipa- 
win,  Prince  Albert  and  La  Ronge. 

A  sequence  of  over  20  cultures 
spanning  12,000  years  is  now  known 
here,  and  clues  suggest  about  a  dozen 
other  cultures  hitherto  unidentified 
anywhere.  This  need  to  identify  many 
more  cultures  is  confirmed  by  numer¬ 
ous  collectors  of  Indian  relics  in  the 
Agassiz  area,  so  test-excavations  are 
being  made  to  learn  more  about  these 
unknown  cultures. 

The  project  has  stimulated  some 
historic  archaeology,  too.  A  richly 
supplied  native  historic  burial  had  to 
be  salvaged  along  the  Red  Deer  River, 
and  is  giving  insights  into  the  fur- 
trade  of  150  years  ago.  A  survey  of 
Agassiz  lands  threatened  by  the  Shell- 
mouth  project  along  the  Assiniboine 
pinpointed  the  site  of  Fort  Riviere 
Tremblante  (1791-8),  known  as  Cuth- 
bert  Grant’s  Northwest  Company 
post,  which  is  now  being  studied  in¬ 
tensively  with  support  from  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  governments. 

Once  considered  by  many  as  an 
archaeological  vacuum,  central  Sas¬ 
katchewan  is  proving  to  be  a  major 
archaeological  area  of  North  America, 
thanks  to  support  by  the  National 
Research  Council  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Canada.  Readers  of  The 
Blue  Jay  in  the  Agassiz  area  can  also 
assist  in  this  important  programme  in 
environmental  archaeology  by  report¬ 
ing  any  unusual  finds  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  Departments  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba. 
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II.  MANITOBA 

by  Morgan  Tamplin,  Research  Associate  and 
Field  Director,  University  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg 

The  University  of  Manitoba  has 
completed  its  third  year  of  field  re¬ 
search  on  the  human  and  environ¬ 
mental  history  of  Glacial  Lake  Agas¬ 
siz.  The  program  was  initiated  and 
directed  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayer-Oakes, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Anthro¬ 
pology,  and  was  financed  by  grants 
from  the  National  Research  Council 
(the  first  time  this  body  has  sup¬ 
ported  archaeological  research)  and 
the  National  Museum  of  Canada. 

The  first  year’s  survey  in  1965  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  massive  Campbell 
Strandline  which  cuts  across  western 
Manitoba  from  Morden  in  the  south  to 
Mafeking  in  the  north.  Field  Director 
Matthew  Hill  and  a  crew  of  two 
located  235  surface  sites,  most  of 
which  were  in  the  Swan  River  Valley. 
Many  of  these  latter  sites  have  repre¬ 
sentative  collections  in  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  field  survey  in  1966  and  1967 
was  directed  by  the  author,  and  in¬ 
cluded  excavation  at  selected  sites. 
During  1966,  the  preponderance  of  the 
surface  material  was  again  located  in 
the  Swan  River  Valley.  The  existence 
of  true  workshop  sites  with  flakes  and 
cores  littering  the  area  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  stratified  sites  on  present- 
day  lake  shores  were  also  located. 

In  1967  an  intensive  program  of 
test  excavation  uncovered  a  Black 
Duck  ceramic  site  on  a  late  “sealed” 
beach  deposit  near  the  University 
Field  Station  at  Delta  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Manitoba.  Stone  rings 
at  Dand  were  excavated  with  incon¬ 
clusive  results,  and  stratified  sites  as 
far  north  as  Flin  Flon  were  excavated 
in  the  hope  of  linking  early  occupa¬ 
tion  with  the  drainage  and  lake  his¬ 
tory  of  the  province. 

At  Baker’s  Narrow,  near  Flin  Flon, 
late  linear  punctate  pottery  was  found 
overlying  an  archaic  blade  industry. 
At  The  Pas,  the  same  late  pottery 


overlaid  Laurel  pottery  which  was 
associated  with  archaic  points. 

The  survey  has  already  initiated 
two  Master’s  theses  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anthropology.  Leo  Pettipas 
has  successfully  completed  a  study 
entitled  “Paleo  Indian  Manifestations 
in  Manitoba:  Their  Spatial  and  Tem¬ 
poral  Relationships  with  the  Campbell 
Strandline”  which  consists  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  early  man 
points  (Scottsbluff  and  Agate  Basin) 
in  the  province.  Dennis  Joyes  is  pres¬ 
ently  working  on  the  Avery  Site, 
excavated  by  the  Survey  in  1966,  and 
has  established  the  presence  of  the 
prehistoric  Avonlea  culture  300  miles 
east  of  its  previous  boundaries. 

Professor  Mayer  -  Oakes  also  ini¬ 
tiated  an  International  Conference 
with  NRC  assistance  entitled  “En¬ 
vironmental  Studies  in  the  Glacial 
Lake  Agassiz  Region”,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  which  he  had  edited  in  a 
volume  entitled  “Life,  Land  and 
Water”  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
University  of  Manitoba  Press. 

The  University  works  closely  with 
other  Agassiz  Research  Programs. 
Zenon  Pohorecky  and  Dennis  Ander¬ 
son  have  completed  their  third  year  of 
research  on  the  Campbell  Beach  in 
northern  Saskatchewan.  Professor 
Elden  Johnson  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  has  conducted  a  survey  of 
the  Minnesota  beaches  with  National 
Science  Foundation  support  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Cole  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  has  initiated  his  own  survey 
of  the  beaches  in  that  state. 

Independent  workers  in  other  disci¬ 
plines  include  Professor  John  Elson 
of  McGill  University  who  has  traced 
the  Campbell  and  other  strandlines 
into  northwestern  Saskatchewan,  and 
Stephen  Zoltai  of  the  Federal  Forestry 
Branch  who  has  traced  the  eastern 
outlets  of  the  Lake  in  Ontario. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  concerted  effort 
by  these  researchers  will  give  us  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  history  of  this 
huge  glacial  lake,  which  covered  parts 
of  three  provinces  and  two  states  and 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  lives  of 
the  earliest  prehistoric  inhabitants  of 
this  continent. 
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Junior  Naturalists 

Edited  by  Joyce  Deutscher,  7200  6th  Ave.,  Regina 


Change  is  in  the  air!  Watch  for 
letters  by  Juniors  in  the  next  news¬ 
letter  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society.  The  Junior  Section 
of  the  Blue  Jay  may  take  a  new  form. 
It  might  even  be  published  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  “newsletter”  of  its  own,  complete 
with  items  on  nature  hobbies  such  as 
the  one  on  “Winter  Activities”  in  this 
issue.  This  is  all  in  the  future  and 
we  want  your  ideas.  What  would  you 
like  to  see  printed  in  your  newsletter  ? 
Do  you  think  we  should  publish  nature 
stories,  factual  information  or  both? 
Do  you  want  contests  and  nature 
games?  This  section  is  for  you;  let 
us  hear  your  ideas.  What  age  group 
do  you  think  a  Blue  Jay  Junior  News¬ 
letter  should  cater  to?  At  what  age 
do  you  think  you  should  start  sending 
in  items  to  the  adult  section?  This 
last  question  concerns  the  older  Junior 
members — the  ones  we  haven’t  been 
hearing  too  much  from  lately. 

Just  to  get  things  started,  some 
of  the  material  which  ordinarily 
would  have  been  published  here  is 
being  saved  for  the  newsletter.  So  you 
very  wonderful  children  from  Yellow 
Creek  who  have  done  more  than  your 
share  in  keeping  this  section  supplied 
with  newsy  little  items,  will  be  among 
the  first  to  have  your  letters  appear 
in  the  newsletter.  Perhaps  you  will 


feel  much  happier  about  clipping  your 
letter  out  of  the  newsletter  for  your 
own  personal  file  than  you  would 
about  cutting  up  the  Blue  Jay. 

We  are  a  bit  disappointed  in  the 
senior  Juniors  who  haven’t  been  con¬ 
tributing  much  lately.  Not  since  the 
prizes  were  discontinued.  Could  this 
be  a  coincidence  or  do  you  need  some 
special  incentive  to  work  letter  writ¬ 
ing  into  your  crowded,  active  lives? 
Speak  up,  now  is  your  chance.  You 
might  even  get  yourselves  a  job 
writing  some  stories  for  the  younger 
members  such  as  the  one  about  the 
time,  as  a  tough  little  nine-year-old, 
you  thought  you  would  climb  into  a 
hawk’s  nest  but  fortunately  were 
frightened  off  before  you  came  to  any 
harm. 

One  more  thing,  that  very  lovely 
picture  of  a  polyphemus  moth  that 
you  see  in  this  issue  was  the  cocoon 
that  Jonathan  Davis  wrote  about  last 
December.  His  father  took  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Send  comments  about,  suggestions 
for  and  contributions  to  this  section 
to:  Mrs.  Joyce  Deutscher,  7200  6th 
Ave.,  Regina.  Send  them  anytime. 
You  might  as  well  sit  down  right  now 
and  send  your  ideas  in  while  they  are 
still  fresh  in  your  mind. 
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A  MOURNING  DOVE  MOVES  INTO 
A  WAXWING  NEST 

by  Delmer  Dutka,  age  12,  Yellow  Creek 

This  summer  there  was  a  Mourning 
Dove’s  nest  down  at  the  station.  The 
doves  used  an  old  Cedar  Waxwing’s 
nest.  The  nest  was  in  a  white  poplar 
tree  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

There  were  three  white  eggs  in  the 
nest.  All  the  eggs  hatched  success¬ 
fully.  The  doves  eat  wheat,  corn, 
grass,  and  weed  seeds. 

A  STRONG  CRAYFISH 

by  Allen  Simon,  age  12,  Yellow  Creek 

My  cousin  caught  a  crayfish.  It  was 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
three  inches  wide.  It  could  pick  up 
a  piece  of  bark  about  one  and  a  half 
feet  long. 

We  went  home  and  I  put  it  in  the 
dugout.  I  think  it  is  still  living.  The 
crayfish  is  from  Echo  Lake  on  the 
Hanson  Lake  Road. 

OUR  FRIEND  MR.  CHIPMUNK 

by  Mary  Gillies,  age  11,  Unity 

Last  summer  we  went  to  Jackfish 
Lake  for  a  vacation.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  rising  early  so  I  usually  had 
a  swim  before  breakfast. 

It  was  then  I  saw  the  chipmunk!  It 
was  a  rather  cool  morning  and  the  dew 
was  sparkling  in  the  sun  when  a  little 


chipmunk  came  up  to  me.  He  picked 
up  a  crumb  and  put  it  in  his  tiny 
mouth.  I  was  thrilled. 

Later  my  sisters  and  I  made  little 
trails  of  bread  leading  out  of  our 
hands.  Our  little  friend  actually  ate 
out  of  our  hands! 

WHILE  OUT  PICKING  BLUEBERRIES 

by  Rosemary  Nemth,  age  12,  Yellow  Creek 

On  August  13,  my  parents,  my 
brothers,  and  I  went  to  pick  blue¬ 
berries. 

When  we  came  to  the  bush  I  started 
to  pick.  There  were  Canada  Jays 
(Gray  Jays)  flying  around.  I  was 
going  to  step  to  another  bush  of  blue¬ 
berries  when  I  saw  a  wasp’s  nest.  I 
got  scared.  I  went  away  slowly  from 
the  nest. 

After  dinner  when  I  went  to  pick 
some  more  berries  I  saw  a  chipmunk. 
It  was  running  up  and  down  an  old 
stump. 

Then  we  came  to  a  creek.  All 
along  the  creek  there  were  trees  cut 
down  by  beaver.  Later  we  found  a 
lodge.  We  didn’t  see  any  beaver  in  it. 

On  our  way  home  we  saw  a  flock 
of  mudhens  (coots)  crossing  the  road. 
They  were  crossing  from  one  slough 
to  another. 

When  we  were  half  way  home  we 
saw  a  coyote  in  a  dry  slough. 

FRIENDLY  CHICKADEE 

by  Dianne  Sloan,  age  13,  Kelvington 

We  always  put  up  a  sapling  or 
spruce  tree  as  a  bird  feeder  in  front 
of  our  windows  in  early  winter  for 
our  bird  friends.  We  use  suet,  corn, 
crushed  peanuts,  and  sunflower  seeds 
as  a  treat,  and  also  hang  a  suet  log. 
Many  visitors  come  to  our  feeder: 
Black-capped  Chickadees,  Downy  and 
Hairy  Woodpeckers  and  sometimes 
White-breasted  Nuthatches,  Blue  Jays 
and  Gray  Jays. 

Ever  since  I  was  little  I  have 
wanted  to  feed  a  chickadee  from  my 
hand.  After  three  years  of  coaxing, 
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my  wish  has  come  true.  One  day  last 
winter  when  I  was  putting  out  food, 
I  held  some  on  my  hand  to  see  if  the 
chickadees  would  come  to  it  when 
there  was  no  more  food  left  in  the 
feeder.  They  came  nearer  and  almost 
lit  on  my  hand  several  times.  Then 
to  my  surprise  a  chickadee  lit  on  my 
hand  and  quickly  took  a  piece  of  pea¬ 
nut.  The  first  thing  I  knew,  I  was 
surrounded  by  chickadees,  and  I  had 
about  eight  eating  out  of  my  hand 
and  even  from  my  mouth  in  about 
a  week.  They  would  follow  me  around 
the  farm  and  demand  the  food  I  car¬ 
ried  in  my  pocket.  When  we  were  in 
the  house,  they  would  sit  on  the 
banister  of  the  step  and  “chick-a-dee” 
noisily.  Sometimes  I  would  put  my 
hand  out  the  door  and  feed  them, 
and  at  other  times  I  would  open  the 
door  and  coax  them  in. 

The  last  two  summers  a  pair  of 
chickadees  have  nested  and  raised 
families  at  our  place.  While  I  was 
helping  Dad  build  a  fence  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1966  I  saw  a  chickadee  on  the 
tree  in  front  of  me  which  I  knew  to 
be  a  young  one  by  its  yellowish  beak 
and  stubby  wing  and  tail  feathers.  I 
went  to  see  if  I  could  pet  it,  and 
found  that  it  even  sat  still  while  I 
kissed  its  head.  We  later  saw  the  rest 
of  its  family  near  by. 

This  past  summer  my  tame  chicka¬ 
dee  (as  I  called  it  because  it  was  the 
only  one  that  stayed  tame  all  sum¬ 
mer)  had  its  family  in  the  bush  near 
the  yard.  It  comes  almost  every  day 
for  the  food  I  feed  it. 

WINTER  ACTIVITIES  FOR  JUNIORS 

by  Joyce  Deutscher,  Regina 

Nature  activities  needn’t  stop  when 
trees  drop  their  leaves  and  the  snow 
settles  over  the  landscape.  Now  is  the 
time  to  start  a  mural,  a  chart  or  a 
booklet,  either  at  school  or  at  home 
as  a  project  of  your  own. 

Why  not  make  a  mural  about  trees 
on  brown  paper  and  display  it  in  the 
basement,  the  rumpus  room,  or  even 
in  the  barn!  I  saw  an  excellent  dis¬ 
play  of  pioneer  clothing  and  house¬ 


hold  effects  this  summer  in  an  unused 
barn  loft.  Brown  paper  was  stapled 
to  the  wall  to  serve  as  a  background 
and  the  furniture  was  displayed  in 
room  settings  in  front  of  it.  Some¬ 
thing  like  this  would  provide  a  good 
display  area  for  your  nature  collec¬ 
tions. 

Trees  provide  good  subject  matter. 
They  are  readily  available  summer 
and  winter  and  don‘t  move  away  as 
you  approach.  Start  with  bark  rub¬ 
bings  and  a  winter  twig  collection 
both  of  which  you  can  collect  on  a 
pleasant  winter  day.  To  make  a  bark 
rubbing  take  a  piece  of  plain  paper, 
paper  from  a  writing  tablet  will  do, 
and  a  wax  crayon.  Hold  the  paper 
over  the  bark  and  with  the  side  of  the 
crayon  press  lightly  while  rubbing 
back  and  forth  to  get  the  impression 
of  the  bark. 

Next  collect  a  twig  from  the  same 
tree  and  keep  your  two  specimens  to¬ 
gether,  since  you  will  want  to  place 
them  together  on  your  mural.  A  roll 
of  brown  paper  will  come  in  handy 
here.  Paste  your  bark  rubbings  on  the 
paper  leaving  plenty  of  space  between 
them  for  adding  other  things  about 
each  tree  in  your  study. 

In  the  spring  watch  for  tree  flowers 
on  wind  pollinated  trees  —  elm,  ash, 
poplar  and  maple,  before  the  leaves 
come  out.  Some  of  these  flowers  are 
small,  green  and  inconspicuous  and 
may  easily  go  unnoticed.  You  may 
think  that  those  first  spots  of  green 
on  the  elm  trees  are  leaves,  but  look 
again.  They  are  tiny  flowers.  No 
bright  showy  petals  here  but  flowers 
nevertheless,  complete  with  pistil  and 
stamen.  Try  forcing  some  twigs  into 
early  bloom  by  bringing  them  inside 
in  the  middle  of  winter  and  putting 
them  in  water.  You  will  have  more 
chance  for  success  with  this  if  you 
wait  until  the  end  of  February  and 
collect  your  buds  after  a  warm  spell. 

If  you  don’t  have  paper  for  a  large 
mural  make  a  smaller  wall  chart  or  a 
scrap  book  about  your  trees.  You  can 
add  drawings  and  pictures  of  insects, 
birds,  and  mammals  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  your  tree  as  well.  Use  your 
own  ideas  and  good  luck  to  you. 
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THE  TIMBER  WOLF 

This  past  summer  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  working-  as  one  of  six  assist¬ 
ant  Park  Naturalists  in  the  Algon¬ 
quin  Provincial  Park,  the  centre  of 
the  Timber  Wolf  controversy  in  On¬ 
tario.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
glimpse  and  to  hear  these  valuable 
and  fascinating  creatures  while  I  was 
in  the  Park.  I  was  interested  and 
very  pleased  to  see  in  the  September 
Blue  Jay  (25:  134)  that  others  are 
anxious  to  preserve  the  Timber  Wolf. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  about 
300  wolves  in  Algonquin  Park,  an 
average  of  one  for  every  10  square 
miles.  Since  there  are  about  30,000 
deer  in  the  park  the  deer-wolf  ratio 
is  about  100:1.  The  “wolf  haters” 
claim  that  the  wolves  are  wiping  out 
the  deer  of  Algonquin  Park.  True,  the 
wolf  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
control  of  deer  populations  but  it  is 
not  as  important  as  territory,  suitable 
habitat,  food  supply  and  other  factors. 
Wolf  haters  claim  that  wolves  kill  for 
the  sake  of  killing  alone,  but  Wildlife 
research  people  in  the  park  find  very 
efficient  use  of  wolf  kills.  What  little 
is  left  by  the  wolves  is  soon  cleaned 
up  by  ravens,  martins,  fishers,  and 
other  animals.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  deer  starved  in  the  winter  of 
1959-60,  hardly  a  condition  that  would 
be  expected  with  an  animal  that  is 
supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
wiped  out. 

The  Timber  Wolf  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  natural  history  of  this  country 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  save  it. — Dan 
Brunton,  Carleton  University,  Ottawa. 

RE:  ARTICLE  ON  PRAIRIE  FALCONS 

Wayne  Smith,  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
writes  to  correct  some  errors  he  has 
noted  in  the  article  on  prairie  falcons 
by  Kevin  van  Tighem  in  the  Blue  Jay, 
25:108.  He  points  out,  for  example, 
that  the  term  for  the  male  should 
have  been  tiercel,  not  tercel,  and  that 
the  author  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
Prairie  Falcons  arrived  in  March  for 


1967,  since  one  or  more  Prairies  are 
present  at  Bearpaw  all  through  the 
year.  “When  I  first  visited  the  eyrie 
this  year  it  was  in  early  February 
and  one  pair  was  there.”  In  regard  to 
a  reference  to  the  “falcons”  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  eyrie,  Smith  states  that  “as 
far  as  is  known  by  anyone,  only  the 
hen  incubates.”  Finally  he  notes  that 
six  eyries  along  the  Bow  reported  by 
Van  Tighem  as  being  destroyed  by 
egg  collectors  were  in  fact  destroyed 
by  the  weather  (rain  and  mud). 

MOUNTAIN  BLUEBIRDS  NESTING 
AT  INDIAN  HEAD 
SASKATCHEWAN,  1967 

In  the  spring  of  1967  I  had  350 
nest  boxes  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
Head,  Saskatchewan.  Although  my 
nest  boxes  are  used  each  year  by 
several  species  of  birds,  I  am  espec¬ 
ially  interested  in  attracting  blue¬ 
birds,  for  last  year  (1966)  we  had 
both  the  Mountain  Bluebird  and  the 
Eastern  Bluebird  nesting  at  Indian 
Head.  As  the  table  shows,  the  Eastern 
species  that  nested  here  in  1966  (two 
pairs)  did  not  return  to  nest  in  1967, 
but  with  a  larger  number  of  nest 
boxes,  24  were  occupied  by  Mountain 
Bluebirds,  as  compared  with  10  last 
year. 

On  March  23,  1967  the  first  Moun¬ 
tain  Bluebirds  of  the  season  arrived 
at  Indian  Head.  Flocks  of  bluebirds 
continued  to  arrive  until  April  20, 
and  from  then  until  early  May  they 
were  observed  to  be  pairing  off.  Quite 
often  bluebirds  would  be  seen  inspect¬ 
ing  their  future  dwellings.  Nest  build¬ 
ing  was  begun  by  May  12  and  by  May 
16  one  or  two  eggs  had  already  been 
laid  in  several  nests.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  there  were  five  to  seven 
eggs  in  several  of  the  nests.  On  June 
2  the  first  young  hatched,  and  by  June 
25  the  first-hatched  young  were  fully 
fledged  and  had  left  the  nest.  By  July 
7  some  of  the  nests  held  a  second 
clutch  of  eggs  and  by  August  13  the 
last  of  these  young  had  left  the  nest. 
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NESTING  SUCCESS  AT  INDIAN  HEAD,  1965-67 


Species 

No. 

nests 

1965 

Nest  Young 
failures  fledged 

No. 

nests 

1966 

Nest  Young 
failures  fledged 

1967 

No.  Nest  Young 
nests  failures  fledged 

Mountain  Bluebird 

3 

2 

5 

10 

2 

40 

24 

2 

114 

Eastern  Bluebird 

2 

8 

Tree  Swallow 

1 

5 

17 

94 

70 

4 

354 

House  Wren 

14 

2 

58 

24 

3 

118 

46 

4 

247 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Some  bluebirds  remained  near  Indian 
Head  in  flocks  of  6-50  until  mid- 
October. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
species  that  have  nested  in  my  bird 
houses  during  the  past  three  years.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  boxes  has  increased  from  76  in 
1965  to  150  in  1966  to  350  in  1967.  All 
birds  had  a  good  nesting  season  this 
year  owing  to  the  fairly  warm  and 
dry  weather  of  May  and  June. 

I  now  have  400  bird  houses  set  out, 
forming  a  circular  pattern  in  the 
Indian  Head  district.  I  plan  to  make 
another  100  houses  this  winter  and 
set  them  out  in  an  easterly  direction. 
I  hope  these  houses  will  eventually 
meet  those  of  the  Brandon  Junior 
Bird  Club. — Lome  Scott,  Indian  Head. 

NESTING  ACTIVITY  IN  BIRDHOUSES 

This  past  summer  I  set  out  35  bird- 
houses  at  various  points  on  the  farm. 
Twenty-four  of  these  structures  were 
occupied  by  six  species  of  birds. 
Mountain  Bluebird  (1),  Tree  Swallow 
(3),  Purple  Martin  (1),  House  Wren 
(17),  Yellow-shafted  Flicker  (1),  and 
Black -capped  Chickadee  (1).  The 
last  two  species  were  of  most  interest 
since  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
them  nesting  in  a  birdhouse. 

The  Yellow-shafted  Flicker  occu¬ 
pied  a  birdhouse  made  from  an  excav¬ 
ated  log  about  18  inches  in  length 
with  an  opening  three  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  a  roof  and  a  floor.  It  was 
attached  to  a  young  white  poplar  in  a 
small  clump  of  white  poplars  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  grassy  field,  and  it  was 
first  occupied  by  a  pair  of  Mountain 
Bluebirds  who  abandoned  their  nest, 
perhaps  because  the  place  was  too 


large.  On  June  7,  about  two  weeks 
later,  I  checked  the  birdhouse  again. 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  a  white  egg 
about  an  inch  long.  The  nest  built  of 
grass  by  the  bluebirds  had  been 
shaped  to  accommodate  a  larger  bird, 
which  I  later  observed  to  be  a  Yellow- 
shafted  Flicker.  When  I  checked  the 
nest  on  June  24,  there  were  four 
newly-hatched  young  and  one  egg,  but 
on  July  1  the  four  naked  young  were 
dead,  probably  from  exposure  to  the 
cold,  wet  weather  and  strong  winds. 

The  Black-capped  Chickadee  also 
occupied  a  house  made  form  an  excav¬ 
ated  log,  but  this  one  was  about  a  foot 
long  with  an  opening  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  diameter.  The  bird- 
house  was  attached  five  feet  above  the 
ground  (as  was  the  flicker  birdhouse) 
to  a  black  poplar  at  the  edge  of  a 
grassy  field  and  a  wooded  area.  The 
building  of  the  nest  was  well  under 
way  in  the  early  part  of  June.  Fine 
material  like  cow  hair  and  wool  picked 
off  barb  wire  fences,  and  strands  of 
moss  made  a  compact,  warm  nest.  By 
the  tenth  of  June,  there  were  six  eggs, 
and  when  the  nest  was  checked  on 
June  27,  there  were  five  young  but  no 
traces  of  the  sixth  egg.  The  young 
grew  rapidly  and  soon  acquired  their 
black  and  white  plumage.  On  July  10 
they  flew  out  of  the  nest. 

Both  these  species  are  common  here 
in  the  summer,  but  the  Yellow-shafted 
Flicker  generally  prefers  to  make  its 
nest  in  decaying  tree  trunks,  while 
the  Black-capped  Chickadee  usually 
occupies  abandoned  woodpecker  holes. 
Perhaps  someone  who  has  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  either  of  these 
species  nesting  in  birdhouses  could 
add  something  to  this  subject.  • — 
Bohdan  Pylypec,  Yellow  Creek. 
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THE  SPARROW’S  FALL.  By  Fred 
Bodsworth.  1967.  Doubleday,  Toronto. 
$4.95. 

“It  humps  northward  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  precipitous,  rock- 
cragged  shores  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  flat  and  muddy  seacoast  of  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  —  a  big  and  lonely  land  of 
bog  and  forest  —  a  benign  land  some¬ 
times,  amiable,  even  indulgent,  but  at 
other  times  a  cruel  land  of  perverse 
hostility.” 

This  is  the  land  of  Jacob  Atook,  the 
Ojibwa  hunter,  his  young  wife  Niska, 
and  the  unnamed,  unborn  child  upon 
which  their  hopes  centre.  The  axe,  the 
gun,  the  match,  the  rabbit  robe,  the 
caribou  parka,  these  mean  warmth 
and  life  when  the  trees  crack  and  the 
forest  groans  in  winter  travail.  The 
caribou,  the  fish — even  the  rock-lichen 
and  the  carrion  raven,  these  spell  food 
for  survival  when  the  snow  is  deep 
and  daylight  brushes  the  forest  tips 
for  only  brief  twilight  hours. 

But  Jacob  is  a  poor  hunter.  Not  a 
poor  fisherman,  not  a  poor  shot,  but 
one  who  hesitates  to  kill  in  a  land 
where  a  moment’s  trifling  with  fate 
(which  brings  game  so  briefly  within 
range)  may  spell  slow  and  certain 
death. 

It  all  started  on  a  time  when  Jacob 
and  Niska  listened  rapt, to  the  gentle 
missionary  who  told  them  the  Great 
Spirit  loved  all  his  creation,  and  noted 
even  the  fall  of  a  single  sparrow.  Mis¬ 
interpreting  this  to  mean  that  all  kill¬ 
ing  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Mani- 
tou,  Jacob  by  his  hesitation  finds  him¬ 
self  and  Niska  virtually  put  out  of  the 
band.  How  he  finally  resolves  his 
quandary  after  many  days  forms  the 
theme  of  this  warm  and  delightful 
book;  but  before  we  share  the  answer 
we  must  follow  him  for  many  cold  and 
heart-breaking  days,  we  must  starve 
with  him,  we  must  plod,  hungry, 
through  the  frozen  north  where  the 
silence  makes  our  heartbeats  sound 
like  drums,  we  must  find  the  land-of- 


little-sticks  in  its  shroud  of  white,  we 
must  lose  faith  in  mercy  and  good¬ 
ness.  And  then  we  must  return,  with 
success  bitter  within  us,  too  late  (we 
think),  to  that  smudge  of  snow- 
covered  tent  on  the  frozen  shores  of 
the  Little  Ninkik  where,  alive  or  dead, 
the  pregnant  Niska  awaits.  And  only 
then  are  we  allowed  to  witness  the 
miracle  that  new  life  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  death  ...  To  quote  author 
Bodsworth,  “without  contradiction  .  .  . 
for  that  was  the  thing  the  gods  had 
made.” 

Mr.  Bodsworth  is  a  biologist  in 
the  most  meaningful  sense,  for  he  can 
marry  cold  facts  to  warm  understand¬ 
ing.  He  knows  his  terrain  and  he 
knows  his  subjects  —  man  and  beast. 
In  a  subtle  way  he  at  one  blow  re¬ 
bukes  unnecessary  killing  as  well  as 
sentimental  and  anthropomorphic  con¬ 
cern.  His  is  a  lesson  in  ecology.  He 
apnroaches  each  changing  aspect  of 
habitat,  each  changing  thought  of  his 
subject  with  much  more  than  the 
essential  empathy  it  deserves,  for  he 
shows  also  a  deep  sympathy  which 
we  are  compelled  to  share.  Few 
writers  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
showing  the  Indian  character,  with  its 
acceptance  of  the  finite  nature  of  man 
under  the  natural  law  of  which  Joseph 
Cooke  says,  “it  is  a  Process,  not  a 
Power,  a  method  of  operation,  not  an 
operator.” 

This  is  a  book  to  be  enjoyed  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  which  should  do  much  to 
explain  to  man  -  the  -  technocrat  the 
feelings  and  the  hopes  of  our  native 
peoples,  as  well  as  to  put  into  per¬ 
spective  our  own  too  -  comfortable 
society.  Finally,  it  is  a  book  to  learn 
a  lesson  from,  and  to  remember;  not 
only  for  its  vivid  and  poetical  descrip¬ 
tive  prose,  but  for  its  understanding 
of  a  way  of  life  still  common  to 
thousands  of  Canadians  of  all  races. 

A  few  good  sketches  would  have 
been  a  welcome  addition  to  this  book, 
especially  for  those  fireside  readers 
who  do  not  know  the  northland  and 
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might  not  too  easily  recognize  it  in 
sppite  of  the  splendid  descriptions. — 
R.  D.  Symons,  Silton. 

WE  CAME  TO  CANADA.  By  Elisa¬ 
beth  Gerrard.  1967.  Longmans  Canada 
Ltd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario.  231  pp.  $5.95. 

A  little  over  12  years  ago,  Elisabeth 
Gerrard,  her  husband  and  three  sons 
arrived  in  Saskatoon  as  “landed  immi¬ 
grants”  from  Birmingham,  England. 
Since  this  time  it  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  obvious  to  Mrs.  Gerrard  (as 
indeed  it  becomes  apparent  to  many 
of  us  immigrants)  that  friends  and 
relatives  across  the  Atlantic  believe 
we  are  still  living  in  the  days  of  the 
Pioneers  and  Wild  West.  Accordingly 
the  author  “felt  an  urge  to  write 
about  life  in  a  prairie  city  as  it  exists 
today;  an  urge  to  supplant  the  image 
of  cowboys  and  Indians,  sod  huts  and 
shanties  .  .  .  ”.  The  result  of  this  urge 
is  to  be  found  in  We  came  to  Canada. 

In  her  most  interesting  and  very 
readable  book  the  author  describes 
her  family’s  personal  experience  of  a 
variety  of  topics  of  general  interest — 
the  prairie  climate,  sports  and  pas¬ 
times,  the  countryside,  birds  of  the 
Saskatoon  area,  the  arts,  etc.  Not 
only  this  but  Mrs.  Gerrard  makes 
many  delightful,  sometimes  humorous, 
comparisons  between  the  prairie  and 
the  “Old  Country”  way  of  life. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  be  enjoyed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
especially  by  prairie  readers. — Dr. 
Cedric  Gillott,  Department  of  Biology, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saska¬ 
toon. 

CANADIAN  SOCIETY  OF  WILD¬ 
LIFE  AND  FISHERY  BIOLOGISTS, 
OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  NO.  2.  Edited 
by  M.  T.  Myres,  Department  of 
Biology,  University  of  Calgary.  June, 
1967. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Wildlife 
and  Fishery  Biologists’  Occasional 
Papers  have  just  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  This  series  is  edited  by  Dr.  M. 
T.  Myres  and  is  published  occasionally 
to  review  events  and  present  ideas  of 


concern  to  members  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Wildlife  and  Fishery  Biolo¬ 
gists  and  other  people  interested  in 
conservation.  The  first  number  of  this 
series  was  published  in  October,  1965, 
and  presented  five  papers  given  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in 
Calgary  in  April,  1965.  This  issue, 
No,  2,  contains  seven  papers,  printed 
in  mimeographed  form,  in  56  pages.  It 
is  free  to  members  of  the  Society,  and 
may  be  purchased  by  others  for  50 
cents  (payable  in  advance)  by  writing 
to  Dr.  Myres.  A  few  copies  of  the 
first  issure,  No.  1,  are  also  still  avail¬ 
able. 

The  seven  papers  are  followed  by 
13  abstracts  (with  bibliographies) 
that  will  also  be  found  useful.  The 
papers  include  discussions  of  topics 
such  as  the  biologist’s  role  in  fisheries 
management,  the  adequacy  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  water  resources,  implications  of 
ARDA  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  man¬ 
agement,  and  a  role  for  wildlife  in 
Canada  today.  They  appear  worthy 
of  consideration  by  persons  interested 
in  the  distribution  of  sound  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  about  wildlife  man¬ 
agement.  The  writer  wonders,  how¬ 
ever,  if  some  or  all  of  the  papers  could 
have  been  published  in  journals  like 
the  Ottawa  Naturalist,  the  F.O.N. 
Bulletin,  Canadian  Audubon,  The 
Blue  Jay,  or  Agricultural  Institute 
Review.  When  published  thus,  the  in¬ 
formation  might  receive  wider  atten¬ 
tion,  and  professional  scientists  would 
be  saved  the  necessity  of  looking 
through  another  new  publication. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  of  Occa¬ 
sional  Papers  No.  2  will  serve  to 
acquaint  our  members  with  this  new 
publication. — J.  R.  Jowsey,  Regina. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  NORTH¬ 
EASTERN  SASKATCHEWAN. 

By  Robert  W.  Nero.  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  special 
publication  #6.  Cover  illustration 
by  Ralph  D.  Carson.  Price  $2.00. 
Write  for  this  and  all  your  other 
book  needs  to  The  Blue  Jay  Book¬ 
shop,  Box  1121,  Regina. 
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PEOPLE  OF  LIGHT  AND  DARK. 
By  Maja  van  Steensel,  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Develop¬ 
ment.  1966.  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa. 
156  pp.,  black  and  white  illus.  $2.50. 

People  of  Light  and  Dark  concerns 
the  Arctic  and  in  30  short  chapters 
gives  us  a  great  deal  of  concise  infor¬ 
mation.  Each  chapter  is  written  by  a 
different  expert,  and  in  addition  to 
the  Canadian  Arctic  we  also  have 
chapters  upon  Greenland,  Russia  and 
Alaska.  Prehistory  and  history  are 
briefly  described,  as  are  the  Eskimos, 
Indians  and  more  recent  inhabitants. 
Other  subjects  discussed  are  minerals, 
furs  and  even  the  law  as  it  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Eskimo.  Psychologists 
delve  into  the  attitudes  of  these 
northern  people,  though  throughout 
the  chapters  the  harsh,  extreme 
climate  is  the  background  around 
which  all  else  revolves.  Interesting 


sidelights  are  thrown  upon  the  Rus¬ 
sian  domestication  of  the  reindeer, 
and  how  this  could  be  applied  to  the 
caribou  in  Canada.  The  description  of 
arctic  flora  and  fauna  make  interest¬ 
ing  reading  to  supplement  the  many 
clear  photographs. 

This  is  a  good  reference  book  and 
is  well  worth  reading. — Tom  White, 
Regina. 


USED  BOOKS  WANTED 

Do  you  have  books  on  birds, 
plants,  minerals,  or  any  natural 
history  or  natural  science  subject 
for  sale?  Please  send  your  list  for 
appraisal  to  W.  W.  McGregor,  59 
Divadale  Drive,  Toronto  17,  On¬ 
tario. 


"HOURS  AND  THE  BIRDS"  NOW  AVAILABLE 


By  the  time  you  receive  this  issue 
of  the  Blue  Jay,  Hours  and  the  Birds 
will  be  in  print  (publication  date  by 
University  of  Toronto  Press:  Novem¬ 
ber  11).  This  is  the  ideal  Christmas 
gift  or  presentation  item,  and  will 
give  a  lifetime  of  pleasure. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Press 
catalogue  for  Fall  and  Winter  1967- 
68  has  a  full  page  Symons  sketch  of 
the  Long-eared  Owl  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  text: 

“Here  is  an  unusual  book  by  an 
unusual  man.  Since  emigrating  to 
Canada  in  1914,  Robert  Symons  has 
immersed  himself  in  the  life  and 
colour  of  the  Canadian  prairies. 
Although  retired  now,  in  the  past  he 
has  been  a  rancher,  homesteader, 
wheat  farmer,  conservationist,  and 
teacher.  Mr.  Symons  is  also  an  ardent 
naturalist,  and  his  talents  with  brush 
and  pen  have,  for  many  years,  been 
devoted  to  the  depiction  of  prairie 
wildlife.  Birds  have  been  his  chief 
subjects,  and  in  this  book  he  reveals 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  habits, 


movements,  personalities  and  beauty, 
and  records  many  interesting  and 
exciting  experiences  he  had  in  the 
pursuit  of  them.  The  account  of  these 
experiences,  in  addition  to  the  author’s 
line-drawings  and  paintings,  enlivens 
the  descriptions  of  the  birds,  which 
are  full  of  interesting  details  not  to 
be  found  in  a  formal  guide  book.  An 
easy  informality  is  the  dominant  tone 
of  the  book.  Although  there  is  much 
information  here  for  the  serious  ob¬ 
server  of  bird  life  (a  checklist  of  birds 
found  in  the  area,  species  ranges, 
means  of  identifying  particular 
species,  and  maps),  the  book  ulti¬ 
mately  stands  as  a  symbol  of  prairie 
life,  past  and  present,  and  merely 
by  opening  its  pages  one  may  catch 
an  authentic  glimpse  of  an  important 
part  of  the  Canadian  scene.” 

Use  the  order  form  enclosed  with 
the  last  Newsletter  and  send  $12.50 
(and  .50  tax  for  Saskatchewan  resi¬ 
dents)  to  the  Blue  Jay  Bookshop, 
Box  1121,  Regina,  Sask. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

AWARDS  FOR  1967 


SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL 
HISTORY  SOCIETY  CONSERVATION 
AWARD 

The  Conservation  Award  for  1367 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Stan  D.  Riome 
Of  Nipawin  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society  on  October  14.  This 
award  is  presented  annually  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  made  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  conservation  in  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Riome  was 
honoured  for  his  almost  single-handed 
establishment  of  a  sanctuary  in  the 
name  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society  and  in  memory  of  the 
late  Maurice  G.  Street. 

When  Maurice  Street,  the  quiet 
naturalist  who  knew  the  Nipawin 
country  so  well,  died  in  October,  1966, 
the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  wanted  to  recognize  the  con¬ 
tribution  he  had  made  over  the  years 
to  the  Society  and  to  natural  history 
in  Saskatchewan.  As  a  member  and 
vice-president  of  the  Society,  and  a 
very  close  friend  of  Maurice  Street, 
Dr.  Riome  initiated  a  proposal  to  set 
up  a  memorial  sanctuary  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River  northeast 
of  Nipawin,  and  he  worked  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  dispatch  to  achieve  the 
transfer  of  the  land  selected,  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Natural  Resources,  from 
which  department  it  has  now  been 
leased  by  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society. 

Stan  Riome  is  himself  an  ardent 
bird  man  and  he  had  been  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Maurice  Street  on  many  of 
his  excursions.  In  making  the  award 
to  Dr.  Riome,  the  Society  also  recog¬ 
nizes  his  concerned  interest  in  conser¬ 
vation  and  in  developing  the  natural 
interest  of  young  people  in  wildlife 
and  its  preservation. 


CLIFF  SHAW  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  Cliff  Shaw  Memorial  Award 
for  1967  was  presented  to  Spencer 
Sealy,  formerly  of  Battleford  and  now 
a  student  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  This  award  is  given  in 
memory  of  the  late  Cliff  Shaw  of 
Regina  and  Yorkton,  former  president 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  and  Editor  of  the  Blue  Jay.  It 
is  presented  to  an  individual  who  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to 
natural  history  through  an  article  in 
the  Blue  Jay. 

Spencer  Sealy  has  been  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  Blue  Jay  since  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  in  Battleford.  In  presenting 
the  Cliff  Shaw  Award  to  him  for  1967 
the  Editor,  Dr.  George  Ledingham, 
noted  his  many  recent  articles  and 
notes  on  a  variety  of  natural  history 
topics,  and  particularly  his  article  on 
the  breeding  biology  of  the  Marsh 
Hawk  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 


SYMONS"  PAINTINGS  FOR  SALE 

To  help  finance  the  publication  of 
Hours  and  the  Birds,  R.  D.  Symons 
has  donated  15  of  the  original  water- 
color  paintings  for  sale,  with  all  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  go  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society.  These  paint¬ 
ings  are  for  sale  at  $100  each.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  ownership  of 
one  of  these  beautiful  paintings  and 
to  help  the  Society  at  the  same  time. 
Anyone  interested  may  contact  Dr. 
Stuart  Houston  at  863  University 
Drive,  Saskatoon — but  don’t  wait  too 
long,  as  five  were  sold  in  one  evening 
at  the  annual  meeting  at  Moose  Jaw. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  — YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1967 
INCOME 

Memberships  (including  sales  of  Blue  Jay)  .  $  5,256.08 

Spec.  Pub.  #1  —  Guide  to  Sask.  Mammals  .  $  66.43 

Spec.  Pub.  #2  —  Birds  of  the  Sask.  River  .  105.93 

Spec.  Pub.  #3  —  Birds  of  Regina  .  59.05 

Spec.  Pub.  #4  —  Blue  Jay  Index  .  14.00 

Spec.  Pub.  #5  —  Birds  of  Lake  Athabasca  .  129.87 

Publication — Birds  of  the  Elbow  .  11.87 


387.15 

Sales  of  other  merchandise  .  $  4,033.17 

Less  cost  of  sales  .  2,743.42  1,289.75 


Donations  (general)  .  2,263.66 

Summer  Meeting  .  153.00 

Interest  (bank  account  and  bonds)  .  191.05 

Miscellaneous  (nominal  rolls,  etc.)  .  43.18  $  4,327.79 


$  9,583.87 

EXPENSE 

Printing  of  Blue  Jay  (4  issues)  .  $  4,882.38 

Printing  and  postage  re:  Newsletter  .  487.81 

Honoraria  .  600.00 

Postage  .  344.16 

Office  supplies  and  stationery  (general)  .  269.00 

Advertising  and  promotion  . .  272.97 

Bank  charges  less  U.S.  premium  .  42.16 

Cost  re:  Maurice  Street -Sanctuary  .  31.00 

Executive  meetings;  affiliation  fees,  etc.  .  62.69 

Annual  Meeting  .  4.25  $  6,996.42 


EXCESS  OF  INCOME  OVER  EXPENSE  .  $  2,587.45 

STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  AS  AT  SEPTEMBER  30,.  1967 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  .  $  50.00 

Cash  in  bank  (current)  .  1,752.44 

Cash  in  bank  (savings)  .  8,888.43 

Government  of  Canada  bonds  .  300.00 

Stock  .  726.41 

Accounts  receivable  .  73.45 

Deposits  with  Postal  Department  .  45.00 

Publication  subsidy  and  Contract  re:  Hours 

and  the  Birds  .  $  9,040.00 

Less  centennial  grant  .  5,000.00  4,040.00 


$15,875.73 

LIABILITIES 

University  of  Toronto  Press  (re:  Hours 

and  the  Birds)  .  $  9,000.00 

Less  initial  payment  .  4,500.00  4,500.00 


Advance  sales  re:  Hours  and  the  Birds  .  150.00 

Trust  Fund  (re:  Refuge  and  Sanctuary) .  1,252.40 

Trust  Fund  (re:  Yorkton  Natural  Hist.  Soc.) .  130.66 

Owing  re:  Honoraria  .  240.00  $  6,273.06 


NET  WORTH 

Balance  as  at  September  30,  1966  . . .  $  7,015.22 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  30,  1967  .  2,587.45  $  9,602.67 


$15,875.73 
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THE  SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

OFFICERS  (October,  1967  to  October,  1968) 

Honorary  President .  President  J.  W.  T.  Spinks,  University  of  Saskatche¬ 

wan,  Saskatoon 

President .  W.  A.  Brownlee,  3628  Mason  Avenue,  Regina 

Past  President .  Herbert  C.  Moulding,  90  Dunning  Crescent,  Regina 

First  Vice-President .  Gordon  Silversides,  1201  Grace  Street,  Moose  Jaw 

Second  Vice-President . 

Treasurer .  Frank  H.  Brazier,  2657  Cameron  Street,  Regina 

Corresponding  Secretary...  Margaret  Belcher,  2601  Winnipeg  Street,  Regina 
Recording  Secretary .  Maureen  Rever,  University  of  Sask.,  Saskatoon 

DIRECTORS 

One-year  directors:  Ross  Homer,  Prince  Albert;  Mrs.  Cy  Knight,  Moose 
Jaw;  Frank  Roy,  Saskatoon;  Hugh  Smith,  Regina;  Frank  Switzer,  Yorkton. 

Two-year  directors:  Mrs.  Lillian  McBean,  Swift  Current;  M.  Timothy 
Myres,  Calgary,  Alberta;  Robert  W.  Nero,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Mrs.  D. 
Sutton,  Rocanville;  Steve  Waycheshen,  Kelvington. 

Three-year  directors:  J.  D.  Hayward,  Wolseley;  Bryan  Isinger,  Yellow 
Creek;  Ernie  Kuyt,  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T.;  E.  B.  Peterson,  Calgary;  Mrs.  K.  H. 
Skinner,  Indian  Head. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  LOCAL  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETIES 

Gordon  Silversides,  1201  Grace  St.,  Moose  Jaw;  Dr.  G.  B.  Howard,  47  21st 
St.  E.,  Prince  Albert;  Jack  MacKenzie,  6-38  Spence  Street,  Regina;  M.  Ross 
Lein,  918  -  10th  St.,  Saskatoon;  Dr.  Jan  Looman,  Experimental  Station,  Swift 
Current;  Larry  Morgotch,  15A  Bradbrooke  Apts.,  Yorkton. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Bookshop  Review  Committee:  James  Jowsey,  3433  21st  Street,  Regina; 
Crest  Committee:  Ruth  Chandler,  Shaunavon;  Distribution,  Mrs.  Joyce  Smith, 
1357  Minto,  Regina;  Local  Societies:  William  Brownlee,  3628  Mason  Ave., 
Regina;  Membership:  Frank  Brazier,  Box  1121,  Regina;  Newsletter:  James 
Slimmon,  2526  Hanover  Ave.,  Saskatoon;  Prairie  Dogs:  David  Chandler  and 
Ruth  Chandler,  Shaunavon;  Prairie  Nest  Records  Scheme:  Robert  W.  Nero, 
Manitoba  Museum  of  Man  and  Nature,  Winnipeg  2;  Publications:  C.  Stuart 
Houston,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon;  Publicity:  M.  Ross  Lein,  918  -  10th 
St.,  Saskatoon;  Research  Awards:  Elmer  Fox,  3455  Rae  Street,  Regina. 

THE  BLUE  JAY 

Editor:  George  F.  Ledingham;  Assistant  Editors:  Margaret  Belcher,  Robert 
W.  Nero;  Junior  Naturalists’  Editor:  Mrs.  Joyce  Deutscher. 

All  items  for  publication  should  be  submitted  to  George  F.  Ledingham, 
Editor,  2335  Athol  Street,  Regina. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

The  classes  of  memberships  in  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society 
are  as  follows:  Regular,  $2.00;  Supporting,  $3.00;  Sustaining,  $5.00;  Junior 
(including  schools),  $1.00.  The  Blue  Jay  and  Newsletter  are  sent  without 
charge  to  all  members  not  in  arrears  for  dues. 

Send  all  renewals  and  new  memberships  to  Frank  Brazier,  Treasurer, 
SNHS,  Box  1121,  Regina,  Sask. 


REPRINTS 

Requests  for  quantities  of  reprints  of  any  article  printed  in  the  Blue  Jay 
should  be  sent  to  Printcraft  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask.,  within  one  month  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Contributors  wishing  a  few  extra  copies  of  the  current  Blue  Jay  may 
get  them  at  cost.  Requests  for  these  should  be  made  to  the  Editor  when 
material  is  submitted  for  publication. 


Miss  Christine  MacDonald, 

3045  Angus  Street, 

Regina,  Sask. 
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